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IAA, Farm Bureau Protest 


Dear Editor: 

The editorial in your February 
“Is the American Farm Bureau For or 
Against Federal Aid?” drew numerous pro- 
tests from our membership. While the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has 
differed with National Education 
tion on federal aid to education, the Farm 
worked with school leaders 


issue, 


Assoc la- 


Bureau has 
harmoniously in many 

Your editorial somewhat distorts the pic- 
ture by enumerating 11 items whereas only 
one is relevant, that of a cropland adjust- 
ment program for agriculture to relieve 
the effects of the price-depressing surpluses, 
built up as a result of unwise federal legis- 
lation and policies. Farm Bureau has urged 
that other programs to help farmers be 
self-supporting as soon as possible. Farm 
Bureau's influence in Washington is di- 
rected toward getting rid of governmental 
farm program aid and regulations as soon 
as practicable. Farmers have had _ plenty 
of proof that government aid brings gov- 
ernment controls. Remember Stanley Yan- 
kus? ; 

No doubt farmers at times would like 
to point out inconsistencies in the policy 
of other organizations but out of respect 
for the right of any individual or group to 
think and speak freely, while we may 
criticize an idea, we have never in our 
publications criticized an individual or an 
organization for arriving at that idea. 
—Joun K. Cox, secretary of legislation, Ili- 
nois Agricultural Association. 


areas. 


~ 
Dear Mr. Pearson: 

. . . This is a distorted interpretation of 
the position taken by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. We oppose federal aid 
to education, but we also oppose the con- 
tinuation of price-fixing and control pro- 
grams in agriculture. The cropland adjust- 
ment and other programs related to it are 
definite devices to move away from gov- 
ernment intervention and subsidy in agri- 
culture. 

We recognize that agriculture made a 
very serious mistake when we turned to 
the federal government for subsidy and 
support. We do not want our educational 
system to go down this same path towards 
regimentation and control. Our endorse- 
ment of federal loan programs is quite a 
long way from the proposed federal grants 
for educational purposes. 

—Cuarces B. SHUMAN, president, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 


Watch That Overemphasis! 


Dear Editor: 

The lad pictured (on the cover of ILu- 
Nols EpucaTion in January) is evidently 
straining his innards in his efforts to create 
a big noise. Is this overemphasis? Has any 
study been made by a responsible commit- 
tee of the NEA as to what possible serious 


physical damage may be suffered by this 
adolescent? 

The overemphasis in horn blowing is 
evident in the picture, as this lad is obvi- 
ously trying to outdo a fellow horn-blower. 
Such a between 
agers is repugnant to present-day educa- 


competitive spirit teen- 


tional philosophy. The overemphasis may 
lead to his becoming a Spike 
glass blower. It is clear that he 
ing his study of Shakespeare, Russian, and 


Jones or a 


is me ole ct- 


calculus 

The solution to this vexing problem is 
to restrict children of this age to an intra- 
skills and com- 
petitive spirit are not emphasized. It 
should be directed by 
music—perhaps a 


mural program in which 
someone not ac- 
quainted with person 
with an athletic background. The resulting 
program should give our growing youth a 
chance to develop his talents in a relaxed 
atmosphere of bedlam. 

—GrorcE DeRTINGER, coach, DeKalb High 
School. 


Salary Proposal Is 'Unrealistic’ 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that Mr. Elder's article 
issue of ILLINOIS Epuc A- 
Sala- 


in the February 
rion, “Current 
ries,” shows an unrealistic grasp of the facts 


Trends in Teachers 


concerning teacher compensation 

In commenting upon the fact that the 
rate of increase of teachers salaries lags 
far behind those of other professions he 
writes, “The trend toward annual ‘across- 
the-board’ increases (should be) stopped 
a further decrease in the pro- 
difference between beginning 


and maximum salaries.” The 


to prevent 
portion ite 
conclusion to 
be drawn by many would be that starting 
salaries should be of secondary importance 
in making salary negotiations 

If the span between beginning and maxi- 
mum salaries is the problem, why not lower 
the beginning salary to say $3575 and 
make the salary expectation for teachers 
184 percent of their beginning salary! Ob- 
viously such a proposition is ridiculous. 

Although the salary schedule requires 
much neglect 
perhaps 
of attracting competent people into teach- 
ing. Altruistic appeal will fare poorly 
against the increased compensation, nu- 
merous fringe benefits, and vastly greater 
potential of the other professions 

The greatest problem facing education 
today is teacher recruitment. Perhaps 
across-the-board increases is a poor solu- 
tion; but if it helps to maintain the inter- 
est of qualified people in teaching, it has 
at least kept a career in education com- 
petitive with engineering, business, ac- 
counting, and so forth. 
—Domiunick R. Lentini, 8284 West Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago 31. 


improvement, we can not 
a more important situation—that 


Ed. Note: Attracting competent people 
into the profession is only part of the prob- 
lem; we must also keep them. Many com- 


petent people enter the profession, stay a 
few years, and then leave for a position 
that offers greater opportunity for advance- 
ment. Mr. Elder did not suggest that any- 
thing was of secondary importance. He 
recognizes both the need for higher be- 
salaries to attract new teachers 
need for higher maximums to en- 


ginning 
and the 
courage more people to make teac hing a 


career. 


Legislative Program Attacked 


Dear Editor: 
At a caucus meeting sponsored by the 
Section HI, IEA 


a number of us had 


nominating committee, 
Lake Shore 
an informal 
program adopted Dec. 28 by the 
sentative Assembly. The 
that present means of school tax assessment 
are unfair and inefficient. We 
that a state 
public relations viewpoint, at a time when 
seeking better support of 
finance on the part of the general public 
familiar with !linois 


assessment of real 


Division 
legislative 


Re pre - 


disc ussion of our 


consensus was 
also agree d 
from a 


income tax IS UNWISé¢ 


we ar school 
who are 

politics realize that 
estate and personal property taxes differs 


1 hose 


from county to county, township to town- 
How else can we explain the rela- 
tively small percentage of automobiles de- 
clared on Cook County personal property 


ship 


as compared with downstate 
communities? Why should 
Illinois be required to bear a 
school tax 


tax returns 
taxpayers in 
southern 
disproportionate burden? 

Over the 
been political anathema in Illinois 
state legislators 
existing tax structure by hiking our town- 


tax has 
Our 


1 
revise ne 


vears, a state income 


periodically 


ship tax multipliers or raising the sales 
tax \ third course 


idministration of local taxation, 


f action suggested is 
centralized 
giving all Illinois real estate and personal 
property owners the benefit of equal as- 
sessment pi wtices 

Before we jeopardize the good will ex- 
isting IEA and the 
taxpayer in Illinois, let us consider use of 


between grass-roots 
state auto registrations and savings deposit 


records for an equitable tax assessment 
Would it not be to our advantage 
to urge fair assessment practices on a state- 
wide basis, rather than leaving our major 


sources of school revenue de pendent upon 


program 


the local tax accessors? 
—STEPHEN Terry, remedial teacher, Foster 


School, Evanston 
Ed. note 


equitable tax 
for which the 


Your section’s goal of 
assessment program is one 
IEA has been working for 
a long time. However, adjusting unequal 
tax burdens does not mean 
increased revenue. With present needs, it 
is clear that without an income tax, prop- 
erty and sales taxes will have to be in- 
creased even more. I do not believe the 
public is—or will continue to be—com- 
pletely opposed to state income tax, which 
is in the final analysis the fairest measure 
of each person's ability to pay 


necessarily 


The legislative program adopted in Chi- 
cago Dec. 28 contains a number of points 
with which we disagree. Some are too 
vague and general. What specifically is 
meant by “improving the laws on teacher 


ntinued on paae 350) 
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Beginning on page 333 is a blueprint 
for a quality program of student teach 
ing, co-authored by the preside nt and 
the director of professional laboratory 
experiences of one of our teachers 


colleges 
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Federal School Measures Should Have 
Kennedy's federal support to 


aera John F 

public education bills (S 1021 and HR 4970) are 
before Congress. They would assure every state of no 
less than $15 per pupil in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

If enacted, this legislation will return to Illinois $23,- 
310,000 the first year, $24,060,000 the second, and 
$24,780,000 the third year, to be used in behalf of 
school construction and/or teachers salaries. Each state 
will have freedom of choice in determining the distribu- 
tion of these funds within the state, as between con- 
struction and salaries, and will apply them in addition 
to funds presently to be provided by the state. 

In his special message to Congress on the subject, the 
President emphasized the necessity of federal sharing 
in public school support as being ‘essential to national 
economic welfare and defense. He stated in part as 
follows: “Education must remain a matter of state and 
local control. . . Too many state and local govern- 
ments lack the resources to assure an adequate educa- 
tion for every child. Too many classrooms are over- 
crowded. Too mi iny teachers are underpaid. . 

There are some 90,000 teachers who fall short 
of full certification standards. Tens of thousands of 
others must attempt to cope with classes of unw ieldy 
size because there are insufficient teachers available. 

‘We cannot obtain more and better teachers—and our 
children should have the best—unless steps are taken 
to increase teachers salaries. At present salary levels, 
the classroom can not compete in financial rewards w ith 
other professional work that requires similar academic 
background. 


{ducators’ Support 


“It is equally clear that we do not have enough class- 
rooms. In order to meet current needs and accommodate 
increasing enrollments, if every child is to have the 
opportunity of a full-day education in an adequate class- 
room, a total of 600,000 cl: issrooms must be constructed 
during the next 10 years. 

In accordance with the clear prohibition of the 
Canstitution. no elementary or secondary school funds 
are allocated for constructing church schools or paying 
church school teachers’ salaries; and thus non-public 
school children are rightfully not counted in determin- 
ing the funds each state will receive for its public 
schools. Each state will be expected to maintain its 
own effort or contribution; and every state whose effort 
is below the national average will be expected to in- 
crease that proportion of its income which is devoted 
to public elementary and secondary education.” 

Considering the present state aid and revenue situa- 
tion in Illinois and the financial needs of the schools 
now and in the near future, the receipt of such federal 
support may spell the ditlerence between adequate and 
inadequate financing of the schools. 

The President is entitled to full support for the meas- 
ures he has so courageously and forthrightly advocated 
in behalf of the public schools. He should hear from 
educators in commendation of his proposals, and Illinois 
congressmen and senators should hear from Illinois 
teachers and others interested in the welfare of public 
education, in support to § 1021 and HR 4970. 

Illinois’ Sen. Paul Douglas is a co-sponsor of S 1021, 
which was introduced by Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon. 


—Irvinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary. 


NEA Statistics Cite State Comparisons and National Averages 


— February, 1961, issue of the NEA Research Bulle- 
tin highlights many facts and comparisons. Among 
other things, it predicts that during 1960-61 throughout 
the nation there will be one million more pupils, 55,000 
more classroom teachers, and one billion dollars more 
revenue and expense for public schools than in 1959-60. 
The current elementary enrollment is one third greater 
than in 1950-51, while secondary school enrollment is 
more than three fourths greater than 1950-51. 
Average salaries for instructional staff increased at 
an average annual rate of 5.6 percent during the decade 
to an estimated average of $5389 this year, as compared 
with $3126 in 1950-51, or an increase of 72.4 percent. 
The average salary of classroom nal wa in 1960-61 
is estimated at $5215, while the average for Illinois is 
listed at $5725. Illinois ranks ninth among the states. 
Other comparisons of Ilinois with the other states 
and the national averages are as follows: 
Public school enrollment as percent of total civilian 
Illinois, 17.4 (45th); national, 20.8. 
(1959) per pupil_enrolled in public 
Illinois, $14,699 (3rd); national, 


population: 
Personal income 
schools in 1960: 
$10,270 
Estimated current expenditure per pupil ADA, 1960-61: 
Illinois, $457 (6th); national, $390. 
Percent of increase in estimated current expenditure 
per pupil ADA (1950-51 to 1960-61): Illinois, 62.6 
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(28th); national, 73.9. 

Percent of public school revenue from state 
Illinois, 20.4 (46th); national, 40.1. 

Percent of public school revenue from local sources 
(1960-61): Illinois, 76.9 (6th); national, 56.3. 

Public school revenue from state and local sources 
(1959-60) as percent of personal income (1959): Illi- 
nois, 3.0 (40th); national, 3.5 
The above comparisons, like those of the IEA research 

department, again positively indicate the basic problems 

in Illinois: the need for 1) greatly increased state aid 
to the public schools, 2) increase in the minimum salary 
reform (including constitutional 


(1960-61 ): 


law, and revenue 
amendment ) to make it possible to have sufficient state 
revenue based upon the most equitable taxation. 

Thirty-three states tax personal income; 36 have cor- 
porate net income taxes with flat rates varying from 
4 to 6 percent. Illinois has none. Illinois does have a 
corporate franchise tax not based upon net income. 
Cigarette taxes vary from 2 to 8 cents per pack. Illinois 
taxes cigarettes at 3 cents per pack. 

Illinois is able to support adequately its schools, col- 
leges, and universities; its state institutions and other 
services; and its state governmental bodies and agencies; 
but it will not do so presently or in the near future except 
through constructive state revenue and taxation amend- 
ment and reform.—I.F.P. 
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Help students reach new peaks of reading performance— 
regardless of present achievement levels 


the family of SRA 


MULTILEVEL LEARNING MATERIAL 


an exciting individualized reading instruction program 


accommodates individua! differences in reading abil- achieves lasting improvement of skills . . . student gets 
ity . . . each student progresses as fast and as far as his own intensive practice, firmly reinforcing skills learned 


learning rate and capacity will take him ; 
a - : allows teacher more time for individual attention 
motivates toward better reading performance .. . stu- : “eat 
: largely self-administering by each student 

dent reaches achievement goals at his own rate, feels respon- 

sible for his own success and competes only with himself. integrates easily into curriculum. . . as an individualized 
requires no special teacher training . . . technique can developmental reading program; as a part of the language 
be quickly mastered with instructions in Teacher's Hand- arts Pa to improve spelling, vocabulary, and word 
book which describes programs and adaptations. attack skills; or to stimulate further independent reading 


SRA READING LABORATORIES (for grades 4 through 12 


a For average 4th grades, advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th grades. Twelve 
reading grade levels ranging from 2.0 through 7.0. 


b For average Sth grades, advanced 4th grades or slower 6th grades. Twelve 
reading grade levels ranging from 3.0 through 8.0. 

¢ For average 6th grades, advanced 5th or slower 7th grades. Twelve reading 
grade levels ranging from 4.0 through 9.0. 


EB anc 


Designed particularly for use in Grades 7, 8, and 9; may also be used in Grades 
a 10, 11, and 12. Ten reading grade levels ranging from 3.0 through 12.0. 


Designed particularly for use in Grades 10, 11, and 12. For advanced use. Con- 

tains materials to build listening-notetaking skills. College Prep Edition can 
ii. a also be used in advanced 9th grades and as refresher course in first year 
ry. college. Seven reading grade levels ranging from 8.0 through 14.0. 


READING LABORATORIES CONTAIN 140-150 
Power Builder Reading Selections (longer reading eoeeereo-- 
selections) and Rale Builders (short, timed selec- 
tions to build reading speed and concentration); 
7-12 Listening Skill Builders; Student Record Book, 
in which the student charts his own progress (1 
Record Book is required for each student); and 
Teacher's Handbook. All materials sturdily con- 
structed to withstand prolonged classroom use. 


—--—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-——----------------4 


FREE With ANY 3 READING LABORATORIES 


I 

| 
“Handy PORT-A-LAB Carrying Case for convenient | 

of reading labe fem clase to olase. ! 

p omon ss Ne construction. | 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois Dept. IE-4 | 
Please send the following SRA multilevel reading materials: | 

ila lab(s), No. 34-1500 @ 49.50 lita lab(s), No. 3J-2000 @ 49.50 | 

lib lab(s), No. 3J-2600 @ 49.50 iVa lab(s), No. 3J-2200 @ 54 | 

lic lab(s), No. 3J-1900 @ 49.5 RFU set(s). No. 3J-2300 @ 29.5 | 

Student Record Books for Reading Labs !! a, | & lll a: @ 39¢ each for 1-99 | 
extra copies; 100-499 copies, 37¢ each; 500-999, 35¢ each; 1000 or more, 33¢ each | 
Student Record Books for Reading Lab |Va: @ 45¢ each for 1-99 extra copies; ; 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

! 

! 





ideal learning aid 
supplement to 
reading laboratories 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


| 

| 

! 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

A self-administering learning-thinking 

program for grades 3 through 12 I 

Helps students achieve the real purpose 
of reading—that of understanding the 

ideas and meanings words convey. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING SET 
contains 4,000 practice paragraphs to 
challenge verbal ingenuity and thinking 
flexibility; Placement Test to determine 
each student's correct starting level; Stu- 
dent Record Book in which the student 
charts his own progress; and Teacher's 
Handbook to describe program fully. 


100-499 copies, 43¢ each; 500-999. 41¢ each; 1000 or more, 39¢ each 

Student Record Books for Reading for Understanding; @ 25¢ each for 1-99 
extra copies; 100-499 copies, 22¢ each; 500 or more copies, 19¢ each 

copies for Lab Ila, No. 3J-151 pies for Lab Illa, N 

copies for Lab llb, No. 3/-261 pies for Lab iVa, N 

copies for Lab lic, No. 3J-1910 copies for RFU, N 
PORT-A-LAB(S) No. 3J-2008. $5.95 eax purchased separately 


SCHOOL 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 








For summer session 
or summer fun... 


go where you please 
by United Jet 


Whether you have education or relaxation on your mind, you'll enjoy 
traveling by United Air Lines Jet Mainliner.® United serves you with 
the world’s largest jet fleet... and flies jets to more U.S. educational 
centers and resort areas (including Hawaii) than any other airline. 

And traveling by United Jet is easy on your budget. You can speed from 
coast to coast in a matter of hours. There are no costly overnight stops. 
And delicious meals are included in your fare. If you wish, you can use 
United’s convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan. 

See your Travel Agent soon. He’s the expert who can help you get the 
most for your vacation time and money. He'll handle all your travel 
arrangements ... including jet reservations on United Air Lines. First 
Class or Custom Coach, United’s Extra Care will make your flight one 
of the highlights of Summer, 1961. For illustrated brochure, see your 
Travel Agent or write United Air Lines, Dept. $104, 36 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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for students to buy 


Just a coin in the slot and PENCILS, 
NOTEBOOK PAPER and fine-line 
PENS—of uniform style—are avail- 
able ANYTIME OF THE DAY—no 
standing in line or waiting for book- 
store to open—avoids borrowing. 


, 


NO ‘“‘cost-of-selling’’ expense . . .‘‘Little Store’ 


Dispenser does it all. . . automatically. 


Coin-slot and dispensing mechanisms are carefully en- 
gineered, expertly assembled and guaranteed to with- 


hstantia profit possiodi 


es of the Little Store’ Dispenser for your ~ PPLY 
school activity funds. FILL OUT AND u 
MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE SERVICE 


INFORMATION COMPANY 


(affiliate of the 
Franklin-Lee Co.) 


Dealer franchises available in some territories. 12801 S. Halsted St 


Applications invited 
Chicago 28, Illinois 














IN JUST 
SECONDS! 


stand continuous hard usage and provide efficient ope: 
ation without jamming or mechanical failure 


Attractive, well-proportioned, gray-steel unit compl 
ments any interior design, fits compactly into smal 
space—only 53” high and 27 wide 








Meet Your IEA Staff 


Seventh ina Ss ries 


The editor interviews 

a visitor to the headquorters 
office about a possible article 
which he wishes to 

write for the magazine 


Editorial Department 


gives an official voice to the profession 


Me: OF THE WoRK of the editorial 
i department is devoted to plan- 
ning and production of the maga- 
zine, ILLino1is Epucation, which is 
the official publication of the Illinois 
Education Association. The maga- 
zine staff consists of Francine Rich- 
ard, editoria] associate and editor; 
Joan Truckenbrod, editorial assist- 
ant; and Vivian Curry, editorial sec- 
retary. IEA Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson is, by constitutional 
directive, consulting editor. 


Nine Issues Per Year 

More than 68,000 copies of [uu- 
Nois EpucATION are mailed each 
month, September through May. 
There are no June, July, or August 
issues, A portion of each IEA mem- 
ber’s dues includes the subscription 
price of the magazine. 

Interested persons who are not 
actively engaged in education can 
subscribe to the magazine for $2 per 
year. Retired teachers, textbook and 
school supply representatives, mem- 
bers of PTAs, librarians, and some 
1100 school board members cur- 
rently subscribe to the magazine, 
plus a few interested lay citizens. 

In addition to the paid subscrip- 
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tions, ILLiInois EpucaTion is sent 
free to each member of the Student 
IEA, each high-school FTA club, 
state PTA officers, the education 
libraries of the state universities, and 
other educational organizations on 
request. We exchange complimen- 
tary copies with most of the national 
education magazines and with all of 
the state education association jour- 
nals. Copies of these exchange maga- 
zines are in a display rack in the edi- 
torial office, and are available for 
reference by the staff and others. 

The largest number of compli- 
mentary magazines goes in bulk ship- 
ments each fall to school superin- 
tendents for distribution to their new 
teachers. There is a very important 
reason for this. Perhaps you are one 
of the new teachers who paid your 
IEA dues in September or October 
and wondered why you did not re- 
ceive your copy of the magazine 
through the mail until perhaps De- 
cember or January. 

When you pay your dues to your 
building representative, superintend- 
ent, or division treasurer, your mem- 
bership card is not sent immediately 
to our office in Springfield. Since a 
portion of your dues is retained by 


—Photos by W. Stewart Williams 


the division, the necessary bookkeep- 
ing by the division treasurer means 
a delay of at least one or two months 
before the cards reach our office. 
When we receive and process the 
cards, your name is added to the 
mailing list for receipt of the next 
issue of the magazine—i.e., if your 
card reaches us by Nov. 15, your 
name is put on the December mail- 
ing list. Every name is left on the 
mailing list for one year, so if your 
subscription began with the Decem- 
ber magazine, you would continue to 
receive ILLiIno1s EpucaTiIon the next 
school year through the month of 
November. To compensate for the 
delay to new members, bulk ship- 
ments of the magazine are sent each 
month to every superintendent whe 
requests them and agrees to distrib- 
ute them to his new teachers. These 
shipments begin in September and 
are continued until the membership 
cards are processed. Almost 7000 
free magazines were mailed each 
month during the fall of 1960. 
Tell Us When You 
Teachers who have continuing 
IEA memberships experience no lag 
in receipt of their magazines—unless 


Move 





they and do not submit 


changes of address. Remember that 


move 


the address on your new LEA mem- 
bership card will not reach us until 
after several issues of the magazine 
have been mailed; so if you do not 
want to miss any issues, notify us 
when you move. 

Since LLLINOIs 
pose is officially to “serve as a me- 
dium of communication between the 
much of 


EDUCATION § pur- 


officers and the members,” 
the magazine content is devoted to 
information about and promotion of 
the, total program of the IEA. In 
order that the content fairly reflect 
all phases of the work of the associa- 
tion, the entire headquarters staff 


certain magazine 


participates in 
planning sessions. Together the staff 
what 


members dec ide cuc h 


issues should be included in 


spring 
major 
the journal the next school year. 
Current additions and changes are 
made during the year as necessary. 


Staff Plans, Writes Articles 


For the past two publication vears, 
13.4 percent of the feature articles 
in Iniimnors EpucaTtion stall 
planned; of these, more than half— 


were 


or 23.5 percent of the total content 
were actually written by staff mem- 
bers. Authors for the other 19.9 per- 
cent were suggested by the stafl and 
asked to prepare manuscripts. 

The remaining 46.6 percent of the 
two vears feature content—some 111 
articles—was selected from the many 
unsolicited manuscripts which come 
in to the editorial office almost daily 
and 


° } 
These are written by teachers 


administrators primarily but some 


are submitted by parents schoc! 


board members, or interested mem- 


EDITOR, standing, checks a dummy layout with the assistant editor as 
she cuts paste-up proofs and places art work to fit magazine pages. 
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bers of non-educational organiza- 


tions. ILuinois Epucation does not 
pay for any articles 

Because Illinois has such a wealth 
of educator-authors, many sound 
professional articles must be held in 
the files awaiting publication until 
space and content plans permit 

In addition to the feature articles 
avery important and popular section 
of the “News in 
Education.” news 
briefs is submitted by individuals 


publicity 


magazine is the 
Information for 


university 


organizations, 
departments, and public relations 


firms and gleaned from newspaper 


reports, newsletters, and brochures 
Copy is prepared by the editorial 
assistant. The assistant also prepares 
copy for the regular columns, “Cur- 
rent Publications Audio and Vis- 
ual,” and “Calendar.” 

Material for the “Yours 
for the Asking” and “It’s News to Us” 
is supplied by State Teachers Maga- 


of Chicago, a non-profit 


columns 


zines, Inc. 


organization formed and controlled 
by the National Association of Secre 
taries of State Teachers Associations 
for the principal purpose of acting 
as an advertising agency for state 
journals More than half of the ad- 
vertising which appears in LuLiNots 
Epucation is handled through STM. 
Advertisers can also place ads di- 
rectly with our editorial office 
Acknowledging receipt of copy or 
plates, mailing of proofs, and check- 
ing copies of the magazines, and bill- 
payments are 


Miss 


Curry also types all copy which goes 


ing and receipting 


done by the editorial secretary 


to the printer and handles general 
secretarial duties for the departin nt 
She and the assistant read proof on 


all editorial and advertising material 


In addition to preparing news 
briefs and copy for the regular col 
tiinhis Nliss Pruc kenbrod covers some 
meetings 


educational prepares tea- 


ture material and does the layouts 


for the back half of the 


She mails a complimentary copy of 


magazine 


the magazine to each contributor 

The editor reads all manuscripts 
which come in accepts or rejects un 
solicited ones, and edits or rewrites 
all feature articles accepted for use 
EpucaATiIon, She 


the pictorial matter and orders th 


in [LINO selects 
necessary art work and engravings 
does the advertising and feature lay 
outs; and writes some articles 
Che editorial 


some Copy for publications issued by 


cle partment edits 


other departments and helps with 


exhibit layouts on occasion. 


Staff Members Take Photos 


Many of the photographs used in 
the magazine are contributed by 
school districts or by the authors of 
the articles. Others are solicited from 
universities o1 commercial organiza 
tions. However, a great number of 
pictures—particularly of educational 
and for 
special taken by 
IEA photographers—the two down 

Stew 
Hodge 


as they 


conventions and meetings 


illustrations—are 


state field re presentatives \W 
art Williams and William I 
All members of the stafl 


work groups and 


educational 
travel the state 


to the editorial departing nt any un 


with 
throughout report 


usual or particularly outstanding 
teaching program o1 technique Ot 
ten these lead to a follow up contact 
with the 


in lLtanots EpucaTion. 


school and a feature artick 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, right, reads galley proofs for errors as the editorial 
secretary follows the typed copy. Material is read again in page proof form 





Fifth-graders at W estern’s Campus School 


im proved their reading skills during 


an experiment with 


a multilevel reading program 


By GEORGE E. SLINGER, BRUCE |. VENNARD, 


and JOHN E. CHRISTOFFERSEN 


Feo TREND in reading pro- 
grams at both elementary and 
high-school levels has been the in- 
creasing use of the multi-approach. 
While the multilevel approach has 
been used in various ways with dif- 
ferent materials by good teachers to 
meet the individual reading needs of 
pupils, this new program represents 
a significant change in the organiza- 
tion of reading materials and teach- 
ing methodology from the traditional 
basal reading programs used in our 
elementary schools and a new addi- 
tion to our high-school reading pro- 
grams. 

This program stresses the diversity 
rather than the commonality of in- 
dividual pupil interests and abilities. 
For example, in contrast to most 
basal reading programs, each pupil 
reads a different selection at his own 
reading level; new words are not in- 
troduced before the power-builder 
readings—instead, vocabulary work 
follows the comprehension questions. 
The pupil has to obtain the meaning 
of words from numbered paragraphs 
in the story, apply rules of syllabica- 
tion, or identify semantic variations. 
The program also emphasizes indi- 
vidualized instruction, as needed, 
and de-emphasizes group instruction. 

As a result of some trial experience 
the previous year, it was decided to 
use the 1958 intermediate-level edi- 
tion of this multilevel reading pro- 
gram in the fifth grade of the 
Campus School of Western Illinois 
University for the fall quarter of 

Dr. Slinger, fersncely a reading consultant at 
Western Illinois University, is now an associate 
ot Reg og Re oa 


toffersen are both fifth-grade instructors in the 
WIU laboratory school. 
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1959-60. The decision to use it for 
the first 12-weeks period was based 
on recommendations in the manual. 
The main purposes of the study were 
to ascertain pupil progress in reading 
skills and pupil reactions to this mul- 
tilevel program. 


Procedure 

There were 47 fifth-grade pupils 
in the class, 21 girls and 26 boys. 
Two of the authors each taught the 
class for approximately six weeks. 
The instructor, who was not teach 
ing, assisted in the distribution and 
collection of materials to supervise 
closely the results; it was decided not 
to use student help as suggested in 
the manual. 

The group was given pre- and 
post-course reading tests—Forms I 
and II of the Gates Reading Survey 
Tests—to measure their progress in 
reading. Results of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity in the 1958- 
59 academic year plus two scores 
from the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children were used to determine 
mental ability. The WISC was ad- 
ministered to two pupils who failed 
to do sufficient items correctly on the 
CMM'T to obtain an I. Q. score. The 
mean and median intelligence quo- 
tients of the 47 students were 110. 
The non-language mean I. Q. score 
for the 45 pupils was 107, and the 
language mean I. Q. score was 112. 
The range in mental ability was from 
dull-normal to superior. 

The mean expected reading level 
(ERL) of this class in September, 
1959, according to the CMM and the 
Gates Tests, was 5.4. A fifth-grade 
student with an I. Q. of 100 would 


have an ERL of 5.0 according to the 
following formula:' 
ERL = 
1.Q. X no. of yrs. in school + 1 
100 

The multilevel program was used 
for a 30-minute period every day for 
six weeks and three times weekly 
during the second six-weeks period. 
The group was also given one 30- 
minute free reading period and one 
miscellaneous reading session weekly 
during the second six-weeks period. 
The miscellaneous period consisted 
of make-up work for absentees and 
work on specific reading skills. 

The teacher's role in this program 
was one of helping individual stu- 
dents and conferring with them re- 
garding their progress. Periodically, 
the teacher discussed the group's 
progress. The teacher usually had the 
group work on either reading rate or 
power-builders each day. When the 
class worked on power-builders, the 
teacher held progress conferences 
with individual pupils, 


Results 

The mean and median pre- and 
post-course achievement scores in 
Table I indicate that the 
47 pupils improved their reading 
skills. It was interesting to note that 
the least improvement was in com- 
prehension, and the most progress 
was in rate. However, the class was 
generally lowest in rate and highest 
in comprehension before the work 
started. The pre- and _ post-covrse 
mean grade-placement scores of the 
47 pupils were higher than the pre- 
and post-course reading-expectancy 
scores (Table II). 

The significance of the difference 
between pre- and post-course general 
reading score “means” was analyzed. 
According to Garrett, “When a later 


most of 


"Bond, Guy L., and Tinker, Miles A., Reading 
Difficulties, Their Diagnosia and Correction. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
1957, pp. 76-81. 
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performance is compared with some 
earlier trial, the group is said to 
furnish its own control: that is, it is 
both the experimental and the con- 
trol group." The mean of the 47 
score differences was computed and 
found to be 5.0; the “s” around this 
mean was 7.35. The standard error 


“couldn't say for sure,” and another 
replied, “Sometimes.” 

Asked, “What have you gotten out 
of this work so far?.” 24 students 
stated, “I can read better”; eight said 
they “could read faster”; four had 
“gained a better understanding of 
their reading”; 12 stated that the “use 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Pre- and Post-Course Mean and Median Grade Placement Scores on the 
Gates Reading Survey Tests (Forms | and |!) 





Speed 


Mean Median Mean 


5.57 5.76 
6.16 


0.59 


5.50 
6.00 
0.50 


Pre-Course 
6.05 
0.29 


Post-Course 


Difference 





Vocabulary 
Median 


5.80 
6.00 6.01 
0.20 


Average 


Mean | Median 


Comprehension 


Mean Median 


5.70 
6.03 
0.33 


5.86 5.80 
6.09 


0.29 


5.73 
6.07 


0.15 0.34 








of the mean difference was 1.07. In 
order to test the obtained mean dif- 
ference against the hypothesis that 
the true mean difference was “0” 
(the null hypothesis), a critical ra- 


tio or “t” was computed, which was 


TABLE I! 

A Comparison of the Mean Grade-Placement 
Scores on the Gates Reading Survey Tests 
(Forms | and II) and the Mean Expected 
Reading Level Scores 





Mean ERL 


Scores 
5.40 
5.73 
0.33 


Mean Grade- 
Placement Scores 


5.73 
6.07 
0.34 


Pre-Course 
Post-Course 


Difference 











of 4.67 
level of 


4.67. This “t” score 
nificant at the .0] 
dence.* 

According to the above results the 
improvement in general reading 
achievement scores of this fifth-grade 
class from pre- to post-course test 
would occur less than once in a hun- 
dred times by chance. Apparently, 
then, it can be reasonably concluded 
that the improvement was primarily 
due to the use of the multilevel 
approach. 


was sig- 


confi- 


Pupil Reactions 

At the end of the 12 weeks the 
children were individually _ inter- 
viewed to learn their reactions to the 
multilevel program. The first ques- 
tion asked was, “Do you like the 
reading work you have been doing 
with the reading laboratory?” Forty- 
four children, or 92 percent, re- 
sponded, “Yes.” Two girls said they 
°Garrett, Henry E., 


Longmans, Green and Co., 
pp. 100-103, 


Elementary Statiatica. 


New York, N.Y.; 1958, 
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laboratory helped 
; six said they 


of the reading 
them with vocabulary” 
“had gained facts from reading the 
stories in the reading laboratory. 
Another child told us it had helpe “d 
his spelling. Two students said it had 
helped them with understanding of 
synonyms. Only two of the 47 told 
us that they knew of no way in which 
the reading laboratory had helped 
them. 

The third question was, 
reading work helped you 
other school work? If so, how?” In 
reply, 39 children stated that this 
work had helped them in other stud- 
ies; four said, “Some or a little,” while 
four others said, “No.” It should be 
noted here that some of the children 
named more than one area or method 
in which they were helped. “I can 
now read better,” was a general state- 
ment of 12 pupils. Seven stated they 
could work arithmetic word prob- 
lems better, five simply stated that 
they were helped in all other school 
subjects, four told us they had re- 
ceived useful information from the 
material read, and four others said 
they had learned new words. Three 
students stated they benefited in 
science, social studies, and spelling. 
Generally, then, the pupils felt the 
work in the reading laboratory kit 
was personally helpful to them in 
various ways. 

In reply to the fourth question, 
“What did you like best about your 
work with the reading laboratory?,” 
21 children liked it because of the 
varied and interesting stories it con- 
tained. Ten pupils chose the rate- 
builders as the part of the program 
they liked best, while seven chose 
the power-builders. A few others 


“Has your 
in doing 


liked the facts they gained from the 
stories. 

The fifth question was, “What par- 
ticular thing did you like least about 
this work?” Twenty children had no 
objections to any phase of the read- 
ing program. Five children disliked 
the questions that followed the sto- 
Four students did not care for 
Two children 


ries. 
the listening exercises. 
objected to the power-builders 
disliked checking their 
work. Several girls objected to the 
many stories on space and 
fiction, and felt there was a need for 
more stories of interest to girls. In 
looking through the story titles and 
allowing the illustrations to influence 
our feelings, it was the writers’ opin- 
ion that only about seven of the 150 
power-builders were directly appeal- 
ing to girls, while than 50 of 
the stories were especially appealing 
to boys. The remainder seemed to be 
equally appealing to both sexes. 


and 
two own 


science 


amore 


Conclusions 

The multilevel 
number of advantages according to 
the teachers and the results of the 
study: 1) it helped expand the read- 
ing horizons and improve the skills 
of our fifth-grade class; 2) it pro- 
vided a variety of reading selections 
to meet the ability and interest needs 
of pupils; 3) most pupils liked it and 
looked forward to working with the 
materials; 4) the program tended to 
promote independent work habits 
and more effective study skills; 5) it 
encouraged honest self-evaluation 
and competition against one’s self 
rather than against others; 6) the 
teacher seemed to have more time 
to assist individual pupils. 

Some of the disadvantages were: 
1) it was not possible to introduce 
new ideas or vocabulary before a 
reading selection which would have 
been helpful to some pupils; 2) the 
teacher had more difficulty evaluat- 
ing continuity of skill development 
among pupils (This may have been 
due to lack of sufficient experience 
with the multilevel program.); 3) 
there seemed to be less opportunity 
for pupil sharing of reading interests 
and helping each other. 

Although the manual recommends, 
if possible, that this multilevel pro- 
gram be introduced in the fall of the 
year, it would appear that it could 
be used effectively at other times. 
It, also, can be used to supplement 
a basal reading program. 


approach had a 





precautionary measures may be 


taken to ensure a program of 


READING IN THE 


p* RIODICALLY a fever sweeps the 
country. At one time it was pro- 
gressive education, then permissive- 
ness in discipline. Currently the heat 
seems to be on the science curricu- 
lum. Fortunately, reading is in its 
convalescence. What immunity the 
field has built up against a recur- 
rence of an attack remains to be seen. 
Rather than carelessly expose itself 
to unnecessary illness in the future, 
reading and its representatives need 
to devise some precautionary meas- 
ures which will reduce the chance 
for another widespread epidemic. 

Diversity qf opinion and uncer- 
tainty in principle have long been 
attributes of vulnerability. The pub- 
lic taxpayer has always been quick 
to find the Achilles heel in education. 
\ few positive precautions may be 
taken which will ensure greater 
strength of resistance to whatever 
strikes reading again. We urgently 
need the following: 


— Qualifications 

. Clearly outlined qualifications 
sa those filling the positions of a) 
reading director, coordinator, or su- 
pervisor, b) reading specialist, c) 
remedial reading teacher. Each job 
needs to be analyzed in respect to 
functional duties. In some instances, 
the duties performed by a person 
classified as remedial reading teach- 
er might overlap the duties of a read- 
ing supervisor, coordinator, or direc- 
tor. Title and responsibilities should 
coincide. Basic to all of the above 
job classifications is teaching experi- 
ence at those levels directly serviced 
by specialized reading personnel. 
The remedial te aching duties should 
not be shunted off on staff members 
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POSITIVE 


By BETTY LOU STAHL 


Reading 
Rockford Put 


who have neither the interest, apti- 
tude, training, nor experience for 
such work. The gym teacher with an 
extra period, the social studies in- 
structor with a spare study hall per- 
iod, the kindergarten teacher with 
only a morning session, the guidance 
counselor with a “free” Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, or even a principal with an 
unencumbered office period should 
not be responsible for teaching read- 
ing, and certainly not remedial in- 
struction. As yet, the rudimentary 
qualifications of reading pe ‘rsonnel 
have not been clearly translated, 
with any consistency, from a reliable 
source. When these have been clari- 
fied and somewhat standardized we 
will be assured of our direction. 

2. Clearly defined job analyses 
bac be d by administrative support. 
The kind of specialized reading per- 
son a community needs will de spend 
on the type of community (rural, in- 
dustrial, suburban), the size of the 
school system, and its general staff 
organization. Once the need for a 
specialist is established, it is of ut- 
most importance that the duties of 
the person employed in the reading 
department complement and coun- 
ter-balance rather than overlap other 
personnel duties within the general 
staff breakdown. It is not uncammon 
practice for a community to state a 
necessity for a specialist in reading, 
recruit the person, and then later de- 
cide what duties are to be per- 
formed. The specialist and all others 
concerned must know exactly what 
the reading person’s responsibilities 
are. If he serves as director, super- 
visor, or coordinator, then some au- 
thority should be delegated to him 
as overseer of the entire reading pro- 


gram. Often reading department per- 
of othe 
mem- 


» lost in the maze 
administrative 


sonnel are 
supervisory or 
bers’ duties which include 
Reading personnel need to be identi- 
fied with the entire language 
program. Most of all, they 
well-established identity of their own 
while working with other staff mem- 


reading. 


arts 


nec “«l al 


bers whose objectives are the same. 
All reading staff members require 
their own identification tag with full 
administrative support. They can 
function effectively only if all othe: 
personnel are aware of their special- 
ized responsibilities and these have 
first been clarified with administra- 
tion and fully supported by admin- 
istration thereafter. 


Inform Parents 

3. Parents informed about all 
phases of the reading program. The 
PTA is an excellent, available medi- 
um through which parents receive 
both general and specific informa- 
tion about their schools. Information 
concerning the school reading pro- 
gram should come from within the 
school and not from outside, 
lated sources which may erroneously 
represent some of the instructional 
policies. Parents are eager to hear 
the classroom teacher describe the 
language arts curriculum to which 
their children are exposed. They 
want to hear about the remedial pro- 
gram from remedial teachers. 

The parent-teacher conference is a 
source where the teacher may, in a 
more confidential manner, inform the 
parent what types of reading skills 
are expected from the child at his 
reading level and what opportunities 
there are for the home to help with 


unre- 
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the child’s reading growth. Parents 
want and deserve concrete sugges- 
tions. 

Where the child has had reading 
difficulty, the parents need to be 
made aware of it. Once the teacher 
has made recommendations to the 
specialized reading staff for a child 
to receive extra reading help, the 
reading personnel are then respon- 
sible for the final selection, screen- 
ing, and remedial instruction. It is 
up to the reading department to jus- 
tify to the parent the need for special 
treatment of a child’s reading dis- 
ability. If the classroom teacher 
knows the specific area of a child's 
reading difficulty and the remedial 
practices employed, and receives a 
full report and information concern- 
ing the child’s response and progress 
in the remedial session, she is not 
likely to object to the reading de- 
partment’s giving information to the 
parent. Where there is an under- 
standing and acceptance on the part 
of each agent working with the child, 
and these agents mutually share in- 
formation concerning the child while 
directing him toward his fullest 
achievement, there is a greater pos- 
sibility for that child to reach his 
achievement objective. 


Keep Public Informed 


4. All staff members established as 
general representatives of their 
school. All those in the classroom, 
supervision, administration, or fields 
of specialization need to take a stand 
on what is right with our educational 
system and maintain their conviction 
by taking the initiative as delegates 
of education in keeping the public, 
which supports them, well informed. 
Grave errors have been made in the 
past by our: 1) not being sufficiently 
firm in our convictions, if we had 
them; 2) being afraid to exercise our 
rights as responsible educators; 3) 
not being the first to advertise our 
wares while simultaneously support- 
ing and justifying them. We aes 
only to review the recent charge 
against schools in their teaching of 
reading to realize that had we been 
in a position to adopt the above sug- 
gestions, the surprise attack might 
never have occurred. The backwash 
of the onslaught is still with us but 
we can rearm, reorganize, and reas- 
sert ourselves. Fortifying our schools 
is a universal responsibility. We all 
need to be more courageous, more 
self-assertive, and more aggressive. 
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Our Johnnies 


Read Better 


Students in the remedial reading program 


at Rockford’s West High have 


By J. E. 


Rockford We 


cipal, 


yen apneyeae AND TEACHERS in 
high schools have been aware 
for many years that some Johnnies 
could not read and that many who 
could did not read well enough. The 
problem has always been what to do 
about these students when they en- 
tered high school. Such students, 
lacking the ability to read or suffi- 
cient facility in reading to accom- 
plish the required work, are handi- 
capped before they start. They are 
problems not only to their teachers 
and parents but, much more impor- 
tant, to themselves—and often tend 
to give up the struggle. Many then 
become behavior problems both 
school and in society at large. 

Rockford West Senior High School 
has initiated a reading program, now 
in its third year, which we feel is at 
least a partial solution to the prob- 
lem. While it is not a course in itself 
and does not solve all our problems, 
we think it is a step in the right di- 
rection. Each year the program is 
expanded and will, within the next 
year or two, involve every student, 
whether his education terminates 
here or whether he intends to study 
further. 


Disabilities Determined First 

When we began the reading pro- 
gram we also initiated our track pro- 
gram, for it was apparent to us that 
the two went hand in hand. After a 
careful study of the scholastic record 
and the intelligence quotient of each 
entering student, those definitely 
need of special attention were put 
into remedial classes. These students 
were tested and the particular dis- 
ability of each was determined 
closely as possible. Whether his 
problem was a slow reading rate, 
poor comprehension, or a meager 
vocabulary, he was guided to con- 
centrate on his special difficulty for 


shown marked improvement. 


ROSE 


; P r Hial 


a full semester. The teacher was pro- 
vided with many scientific devices 
such as tachistoscope, a controlled 
reader, a dozen reading accelerators, 
and reading laboratories, as well as 
a wealth of reading material geared 
to the level of these students. An- 
other test at the end of the semester 
showed that while some did not im- 
prove at all, most of the students ad- 
vanced at least one grade in their 
ability and many advanced from two 


to three grades. 


Program for Honors Students 


With this demonstrated success in 
remedial reading we initiated a simi- 
lar program among the honors 
classes of our sophomore students 
the following year, for we were 
aware that students with high abil- 
ity were frequently hampered by 
poor reading habits or difficulties in 
specific areas of reading. This pro- 
gram was limited to six weeks and 
was taught in conjunction with the 
regular English 1-H course. The ma- 
terials were similar to those in the 
remedial classes except that the read- 
ing material was more advanced, 
While the progress of these students 
was not as marked as that of the 
remedial group—perhaps because of 
the teacher's unfamiliarity with the 
material or the shorter length of tim« 
spent — enough progress was made 
that we felt the program worth while 

This past summer several of ow 
English teachers attended a reading 
workshop. They returned full of 
enthusiasm and better trained to 
undertake an expanded program, 
which this fall was opened to all 
sophomore students. The honors stu- 
dents have shown marked improv- 
ment—even using every advanced 
reading material—and the normal and 


remedial classes have demonstrated, 
(Continued 351) 


peae 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


of the SCHOOL PROBLEMS COMMISSION 


T Is My very definite feeling that the members of 
Illinois School Problems Commission No. 6 would 
consider its most important recommendations to be 
those pertaining to district organization. This may seem 
somewhat strange in light of the spectacular reduction 
in the number of school districts in recent years which 
has brought the total from approximately 12,000 to 1600. 
Yet the members are quite aware that Illinois does not 
need anything like 1600 school districts, and the unde- 
sirable results of inefficient organization are quite appar- 
ent—particularly in regard to the very small high schools. 
The Commission at the very beginning of the bien- 
nium decided that major emphasis should be placed 
upon attempis to solve this problem. A special study 
committee, under the chairmanship of Harold W. Nor- 
man of Highland Park, was appointed by Rep. C. W. 
Clabaugh, chairman of the School Problems Commis- 
sion. The committee caused to be collected an enormous 
amount of evidence of the need for reform; it set forth 
a set of desirable criteria for school district reorganiza- 
tion; it made specific recommendations concerning what 
standards were to be achieved; and it spelled out in 
some detail the numerous steps that should be taken to 
achieve its suggested recommendations. 

The plan suggested by the Norman committee, and 
unanimously approved by the School Problems Com- 
mission, calls for the enactment at the 1961 session of 
the General Assembly of a county school district survey 
act similar to the one passed in 1945, which had a most 
significant influence on district organization, and similar 
to bills passed in 1957 and 1959 which were vetoed. 

Under the current proposal, the county superintend- 
ent of schools in each county would be required to call 
a meeting of all school board members in the county 
not later than Oct. 1, 1961. This group would then pro- 
ceed to elect a county school survey committee. Be- 
cause of the special situation in Cook County, the Com- 
mission recommends that there the county board of 
school trustees serve as the county school survey com- 
mittee. It would be the task, primarily, of the county 
survey committees to study local conditions, and to 
make recommendations for improvement. Reports of 
the county survey committees are to be made before 
June 1, 1962; and before the reports become final, there 
must be one or more public hearings. 

There would also be created by law in 1961 a State 
Reorganization Commission. It has been suggested that 
this consist of nine members appointed by the governor 
for terms which would expire June 30, 1966. The state 
commission would advise and help county survey com- 
mittees achieve desirable goals of district organization, 
and would approve or disapprove the reports of the sur- 
vey committees. It would pass upon all petitions for 
changes in school boundaries, to insure that proposed 
consolidations would be consistent with the standards 
set up as necessary. 
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By ORVILLE ALEXANDER 


Research Director, School Problems Commission No. 6 
Chairman, Department of Government, Southern Illinois University 


These standards, to be considered as mandatory, are: 

1. Each unit district and each separate high-school 
district should have at least 250 resident pupils enrolled 
in a public high school. 

2. Each separate elementary school district should 
have at least 200 pupils regularly enrolled in grades one 
to eight inclusive. 

3. Each separate elementary school district should 
have an assessed valuation of at least $9000 per pupil 
in average daily attendance in grades one to eight in- 
clusive. 

It is the hope of the School Problems Commission that 
these standards can be achieved by voluntary action of 
the voters in approving recommendations of the county 
survey committees. Petitions for the creation of enlarged 
and improved districts would be permitted to be filed 
voluntarily until Feb. 1, 1964. Between that date and 
June 30, 1964, the county superintendent of schools 
could call an election. If the mandatory standards had 
not been achieved by July 1, 1965, the State Reorganiza- 
tion Commission could take such steps as might be 
necessary by creating new districts or changing the 
boundaries of existing districts to bring about a compli- 
ance with these standards. 

The Commission recognizes that in some instances 
the creation of new unit districts is not practical because 
of limitations on bonding power. It is proposed to rec- 
ognize for special treatment elementary and high-school 
districts that have the same boundaries and which em- 
ploy the same superintendent. The Commission would 
allow such districts to receive state aid on a basis mid- 
way between what they would receive as separate dis- 
tricts and what a unit district would receive. 

The Commission is not recommending major financial 
changes in any of the state aid programs. In 1959 the 
savelibetion level was raised from $200 to $252 for each 
pupil in average daily attendance, and the full impact 
of this increase will not be effective until the 1961-63 
biennium. There was an increase of considerably more 
than $100,000,000 in the common school fund in 1959; 
and in view of the rather steady increase each year of 
some 50,000 school children in average daily attendance, 
it will require a further increase of about $60,000,000 
for the new biennium if there is no change in formula. 
In addition the responsible legal agency has certified 
that teacher pension funds need to be increased approxi- 
mately $24,000,000 for the coming biennium. It is our 
guess that the common school fund will need to be in- 
creased from $327,500,000 to approximately $410,000,- 
000 with no change in formula. 

Recommended changes in the other school funds are 
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comparatively modest, and are designed primarily to 
provide for the anticipated increases in enrollment. 
There are deficiencies in the common school fund and 
in the appropriation for junior college aid; recommenda- 
tions are that they be taken care of by emergency 
legislation. 

The Commission would base the preliminary claim 
for state aid on attendance during the first calendar 
month of the school term; it would clarify statutory lan- 
guage pertaining to penalties for failure to make edu- 
cational expenditures in line with receipts from state aid 
claims; it would change the law so as not to cut off in 
mid-year state aid for a district that lost its recognition, 
and would not allow a district which was not recognized 
one year to file a claim for aid until the end of the next 
school year. The most significant recommendation in 
this category is one that would permit the superintend- 
ent of public instruction to deny recognition to schools 
that do not meet the minimum requirements of average 
daily attendance for state aid. 

The Commission commends and asks the extension 
of the pilot study for aid to especially gifted pupils. It 
recommends that state reimbursement for qualified psy- 
chologists in the field of special education be increased 
from $3000 to $5000 per year, and asks that a new pro- 
gram be inaugurated to provide reader services for 
qualified blind students. 

The Commission wants to increase the number of 
scholarships available for persons training to become 
teachers, and would increase the number that might 
qualify as teachers of special education. 

For the provisional certificate for teachers the Com- 
mission would substantially increase academic require- 
ments—to 90 semester hours by July 1, 1962, and to a 
bachelor’s degree by July 1, 1964. After July 1, 1962, it 
would require student teaching for all candidates for 
certification. 

Members consider one of their important recommen- 
dations an attempt to establish a legal basis for the 


operation of summer sessions. The practice is quite 
widespread, and is undoubtedly growing. But the legal 
basis of such operations is questionable to say the least. 
The Commission would allow such programs to be 
supervised and operated under rules a regulations 
formulated by the superintendent of public instruction. 
It would want to recognize only courses that make up a 
part of the regular school program, and would specifi- 
cally authorize all downstate districts to charge tuition 
if they so desired. Obviously the compulsory attendance 
laws should not apply during the summer sessions. The 
question of aa state aid for summer sessions has 
been raised, but it is the Commission’s feeling that the 
legal basis must first be made secure, and that the prob- 
lem needs considerably more study before state money 
should be made available. 

Another important task of the Commission has been 
preparation of a revised School Code Bill (SB 31) 
which makes no substantive changes in the laws dealing 
with the public common schools, but revises and re- 
arranges the present School Code and merges therein 
many minor acts relating to public schools. 

The Commission would allow school boards to re- 
quire all teachers to show evidence of physical fitness 
and freedom from communicable disease before they 
begin their employment. Under some circumstances 
boards should have the power to require teachers to 
submit to physical examinations by physicians selected 
by the board. Under these circumstances, of vourse, the 
cost of the examination should be met by the board. A 
similar recommendation specified that county superin- 
tendents of schools should withhold funds from school 
districts whose employees fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Tuberculosis Act. 

In a short article it is possible only to present a sam- 
ple of the complete recommendations. The entire list 
is contained in the report of the Commission which can 
be obtained by directing a request to the Commission's 
office, Room 524, State House, Springfield. 
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Record of First Merit Scholars Is Impressive and Significant 


fpamseca’s first class of Merit Scholars 
+% achieved a distinguished record of ac- 
ademic and extracurricular leadership in 


sional studies, and nearly eight out of 10 
of them hold a fellowship or eats. vate sponsors, most of them business corp- 
“These statistics take on added signi 


by National Merit’s resources and by pri- 


- rations and corporate foundations. 


college. The national Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, in its 1960 annual report, 
gives details of the college attainments of 
the Merit Scholars selected in 1956; sur- 
veys the development of the Merit Pro- 
gram in its first five years; and summarizes 
some of the preliminary findings of the 
corporation’s research studies of talented 
students, their backgrounds, and their am- 
bitions. 

Almost 80 percent of the 461 Merit 
Scholars who received their degrees in 
1960 or before were graduated with aca- 
demic honors, the report reveals. More 
than 60 percent of the graduates were 
elected to one or more national academic 
honor societies. Almost all graduates were 
active in extracurricular organizations, and 
nearly one in five won national or campus 
honors for student leadership. All but 10 
of the 555 students in the first class are 
expected to obtain a college degree. 

Three out of four former Merit Scholars 
are now enrolled in graduate or profes- 


cance,” the report says, “when two impor- 
tant considerations are recalled.” These 
students were selected from a wide variety 
of backgrounds, and they chose their own 
colleges and curricula. (Most of them 
elected to enroll in colleges where com- 
petition is keen.) 

Of the 555 Merit Scholars who entered 
college in 1956, more than 6 percent were 
graduated in less than four years and 424 
received their degrees on schedule. The 
scholarships of 17 are presently terminated 
for academic reasons. An additional 15 
students withdrew from college for per- 
sonal, nonacademic reasons. However, all 
but 10 are expected to obtain a college 
degree. The remaining 62 students will be 
late graduates, primarily because they are 
working on two degrees concurrently or 
are enrolled in five-year programs, etc. 

The Merit Program was established in 
1955 through grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The scholarships are financed 


In the now 1956-60, the report notes, 


3937 students have been named Merit 
Scholars. They have enrolled in more than 
400 institutions of higher education 
throughout the nation. An additional 536 
students have held Honorary Merit Schol- 
arships, which are not accompanied by 
financial grants because the students ac- 
cepted aid from other sources. More than 
$7,400,000 has been awarded to students 
and colleges since the program began. 
Today about 15,000 high schools, esti- 
mated as enrolling nine tenths of the 
country’s high-school students, participate 
in the program. “This record of participa- 
tion and achievement testifies to the high- 
school administrators’ and teachers’ con- 
cern for the intellectual development of 
our youth and their interest in Rosthering 
the education of the able,” the report says 
Single copies of the complete report, 
A Pledge to the Future, are available free 
from National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
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Budgetary Needs of 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Bien. University of Illinois submits 
its biennial requests for state 
funds in the form of two pro 

sets of appropriations: the biennial 
budget for operations and the bien- 
nial budget for capital additions 
(buildings and related facilities ). 

The biennial operating budget of 
the University consists only of those 
funds which require appropriation 
by the General Assembly. It does not 
include funds provided by non-state 
agencies or by auxiliary enterprises 
conducted by the University. State 
tax funds provided an average of 
$55,905,000 a year (or $111,810,000 
for the biennium ) and University in- 
come provided an average of $6,550,- 
000 a year (or $13,100,000 for the 
biennium) towards the total bien- 
nial budget for operations of $124,- 
910,000 for 1959-61. 

Requests for additional operatin 
funds submitted by the dees and 
directors—plus the increases deter- 
mined on a University-wide basis— 
totaled $41,144,325 for the biennium 
1961-63. After careful analysis, the 
University budget committee _re- 
duced this to a recommended in- 
crease of $31,416,000—or 25 percent 
—over the appropriations for 1959- 
61 (an average of $15,708,000 a 
year ). 


Three-Part Request 

The requested two-year increase 
may be divided into three parts: 
mandatory increases, increases to 
improve the standard of educational 
operations, and salary increases for 
the staff (academic and nonaca- 
demic). 

Mandatory increases include in- 
creases in the contribution required 
by law for the retirement fund; 
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financing for a full biennium expend- 
itures authorized for only the sec- 
ond year of the current budget 
period; instructional and other in- 
creased costs due to additional en- 
rollment increases; permanent financ- 
ing for a limited number of activities 
now temporarily financed from sav- 
ings; the cost of operating new 
buildings; and increased cost of sup- 
plies, equipment, and related in- 
structional expense. Total increases 
in this category are approximately 
$12,000,000. 


To Improve Standards 

Increases to improve the standard 
of educational operation include pro- 
vision to meet deficiencies in auxili- 
ary staff, reduction of teaching over- 
loads, contribution to a staff health 
insurance program, extension of pres- 
ent offerings where improvement in 
total programs would result, a few 
urgently needed ams, and a 
12-weeks summer session to increase 
we utilization on a year-round 

. The total of these requests is 
$5,000,000, approximately 4 percent 
of the total biennial Be re- 
quested. 

Salary increases requested for the 
biennium are $14,600,000 in a total 
budget of $156,270,000—almost 50 
percent of the total increase re- 
quested. The emphasis on salary im- 
provement reflects a central concern 
of the University of Illinois and of 
higher education ent, The re- 
cruitment of personnel of high qual- 
ity is perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem facing higher education in the 
next decade. Facing the virtual dou- 
bling of present enrollment and the 
need to maintain an accelerated pace 

(Continued on page 332) 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


by THE PAST DECADE the fall term 
resident enrollment of Southern 
Illinois University has risen from 
2798 in 1951 to 13,332 in 1960. This 
tremendous growth has placed un- 
usual demands upon the university, 
and the end of this spectacular pat- 
tern is not in sight. It is estimated 
that in the fall of 1961 there will be 
14,750 students seeking to enroll in 
the university, and in 1962, there will 
be 16,695. 

Unless additional staff and facili- 
ties are available, these potential en- 
rollees can not all be admitted. Al- 
ready the physical plant is taxed to 
near capacity. Classes are regularly 
scheduled from 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
and on Saturday mornings. Teach- 
ing loads have materially increased 
during the past biennium. Even un- 
der present conditions, enrollment 
must be restricted for the fall term. 
In the fall of 1960, high-school grad- 
uates from the bottom 25 percent of 
their class were not admitted unless 
they evidenced appropriate aptitude 
by testing. For the fall of 1961 the 
restriction will apply to graduates 
from the lowest one third for Illi- 
noisans and the lower 50 percent for 
students from out of state. 

Although past appropriations have, 
in part, reflected this growth, future 
growth will be contingent upon addi- 
tional funds. For the biennium 1961- 
63 the university is requesting an 
increase from general revenue of 
$20,648,120. Added to the current 
biennial appropriation from general 
revenue of $30,367,000, the total 
budget request for the coming bien- 
nium is $51,015,120. Of the requested 
increase approximately $15,000,000 
represents a continuation of the pres- 
ent program, including necessary 
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the State Universities 


UNIVERSITY 


salary adjustments for the staff, pro- 
vision for increased enrollments, and 
meeting the increased costs of oper- 
ation. An additional $5,000,000 is 
requested for reduction of teaching 
loads; for improvement in the edu- 
cational program; for new programs; 
and to increase the operating year 
of the 


templating a full 12-weeks summer 


university to 12 months, con- 
quarter. 

The present state of supply 
demand for university teaching pet 
sonnel is such that to retain high 
quality in instructional and research 


and 


programs, it will be necessary to pro- 


vide salary increases and to reduce 
overloads in teaching 

Modern technology 
available and 
tools of 
cooperation with the public schools 
of southern Illinois, the university is 
planning to provide educational tele- 
vision next fall. Doctoral programs 
are offered in 14 different fields. Ac- 


quisitions by the Unive rsity Libraries 


assignments 
has made 
necessary advanced 


teaching and research. In 


have accelerated. 


Progress Must Not Be Retarded 


But all of these manifestations of 
growth and improvement in program 
require funds and if this progress is 
not to be retarded, additional funds 
will be needed. 

The passage of the bond issue will 
have a most beneficial effect upon 
the physical plant problems of the 
university. Presently than 180 
temporary buildings—including _re- 
converted barracks, residences, and 
stores—are used for classrooms and 
offices on the Carbondale Campus. 

The Edwardsville Campus must 
be built literally from the ground up. 
n page 332) 


more 
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HE POUR STATE UNIVERSITIES gov- 
erned by the Teachers College 
Board are primarily institutions for 
teacher education. In 1960, they 
granted 2356 | pag degrees in 
education and only 452 degrees in 
their “liberal arts” curricula. All told 
they produced and placed 1951 
teachers, almost all of whom are 
teaching in the schools of Illinois. 
To operate these universities, the 
board has requested appropriations 
for the 72nd biennium as indicated 
in the table. 





TEACHERS COLLEGES 


which are already under construc- 
tion or are soon to be started. The 
reliability of the enrollment estimate 
is evidenced by the sound estimates 
of previous years. When one or two 
of the universities fall short the 
others have run above predictions so 
that, for all four. the enrollments for 
the current year are within one tenth 
of one percent of coinciding with the 
estimates filed with the budget more 
than two years ago. 

These ‘enrollment increases ac- 
count for almost a third of the in- 





Appropriations Requested for 72nd Biennium 


Eastern Illinois University 
IMinois State Normal University 
Northern Illinois University 
Western illinois University 
Central Office of Board 


Total 


Income 


Fund 


General 


Revenue Total 





$ 8,902,077 
15,079,690 
16,017,405 

8,726,106 
235,360 


orn, 068488 


$ 8,354,476 
14,329,290 
14,752,755 1,264,650 

7,945,306 780,800 
235,360 _ 


$45,617,187 $3,343,451 


$ 547,60! 
750,400 











This request represents an in- 
crease of $11,657,264 above the ap- 
iations for the 71st biennium, 

an increase of 31.2 percent. Most of 
this is accounted for by an antici- 
ra enrollment gain of 19.8 per- 


“The enrollment gains that have al- 
ready occurred are substantial. In 
1951, the fall term enrollments of 
resident college students totaled 
6451; in 1960, they equaled 17,136. 
In addition, 1561 Shen students 
are now enrolled in extension courses 
for credit and 2647 pupils are en- 
rolled in the campus laboratory 
schools. 

By the fall term of 1962, it is ex- 

that 3659 additional college 
students will be enrolled on the four 
campuses. These estimates are based 
on the completion of dormitories 


creased a 


other 


appropriation request. An 
is needed merely to stay 
even with the present level of ex- 
penditures and the statutory require- 
ments. The latter includes a $440,300 
increase in contributions to the re- 
tirement em and an increase of 
$132,722 to meet the obligations im- 
posed by scholarships established by 
the General Assembly. More than 
$3,000,000 is needed to continue for 
a full biennium the funds required 
for only one year of the 71st bien- 
nium. is a large sum because of 
the additional members (more 
than 175) that were employed last 
fall to take care of the record enroll- 
ments of this year and in order to 
continue the small salary increases 
(academic and nonacademic) that 
were granted in 1960. 

(Continued on page 332) 
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(Continued from page 330) 


in research activity, universities can 
ill afford to lose staff to other pro- 
fessions. Furthermore, concerted ef- 
forts must be made to attract in- 
creasing numbers of capable persons 
into the teaching profession. 
Meantime, faculty salaries have 
lagged behind those of all other pro- 
fessional groups, a fact which led 
the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School to rec- 
ommend that faculty salaries be in- 
creased within five to 10 years to 
twice the 1956 level. While the uni- 
versities must compete with industry 
and government for academic talent, 
the primary competition is with other 
universities. The improvement in 
salaries at the University of Illinois in 
the past six years has been matched 
by similar improveme nts at other 
that only a 


major iniversities, so 


small gain in the University’s com- 
petitive position has been made. 


Salaries Must Keep Step 

Because the lag in faculty salaries 
is nationwide, every college and uni- 
versity is striving to improve its 
salary scale. Information indicates 
that other large Midwestern univer- 
sities are requesting funds for salary 
adjustments approximately compa- 
rable to those included in the UI 
request. Thus with the salary-in- 
crease appropriation requested for 
1961-63, we should be able to main- 
tain our present competitive posi- 
tion in relation to other schools, 
even though we may not make sig- 
nificant gains. 

The University of Illinois has de- 
veloped a iU-year plan for capital 
improvements which would cost an 
estimated $198,500,000. This total is 
regarded as the minimum amount 
necessary to permit the University to 
expand its enrollment and to meet 
its other educational obligations to 
the state. It should be noted that 
this total includes provision for only 
the first stage of development on 
the new campus for the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. This stage 
includes provision primarily for the 
relocation of the present two-year 
program in permanent buildings on 
the new site. It does not include the 
facilities which would be required 
to expand enrollment from a level 
of some 6000 students to a total en- 
rollment of 20,000 which has been 
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SOUTHERN 


(Continued from page 331) 


All utilities and major buildings must 
be provided before it can be put into 
operation as an educational facility. 
The master plan developed for the 
new campus provides in the initial 
stage for the library; communications 
center; both specialized and unspe- 
cialized classrooms and laboratories; 
and the expensive but basic provision 
for water, heat, electricity, and 
sewage. 

The Carbondale Campus will be 
able to build stage one of a physical 
and military training 
building, a college of education 
building, a building for industrial 
education and applied science, a 
communications building, and a gen- 
eral classroom building. Consider- 
able expense will be incurred in 
renovating and re- adapting old but 
permanent buildings and in rectify- 
ing long-standing deficiencies occa- 
sioned by the abnormal growth of the 
univ ersit) , 

As desirable as it is to add these 
physical facilities, nevertheless it will 
pe rforce increase the future opera- 
tional costs of the university. In short, 
appropriations must keep pace with 
the development of Southern Illinois 
University or the development will 
end. 


education 


estimated to represent probable stu- 
dent demand. 

Building-program appropriations 
totaling $86,690,000 have been re- 
quested for the biennium 1961-63, 
for all three campuses of the Univer- 
sity, including $42,500,000 for the 
initial stage in the development of 
the new Chicago campus. It is an- 
ticipated that this biennial total will 
be provided from funds made avail- 
able through the sale of bonds as 
authorized by the people in the 
November elections. The total does 
not include the appropriations for 
the current biennium for capital ad- 
ditions which have not yet been re- 
leased; it is assumed that these 
“frozen” funds will be made avail- 
able separately either through re- 
leases during the present biennium 
or through reappropriations in the 
biennium 1961-68. 

In appraising the budget requests 
of the University of Illinois, it should 
be recognized that the University 
has three campuses, a statewide mis- 
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The rest of the requested increase 
consists of funds needed to meet the 
increased costs of operation ( operat- 
ing costs of new buildings, rise in 
utility costs, etc.); to provide for im- 
provements in the educational pro- 
gram (reduction of teaching over- 
loads, developement of programs for 
gifted students, strengthening of the 
libraries, and the like); and to pro- 
vide further salary and wage adjust- 
ments, some of which are mandatory 
under the prevailing wage law. 


Increases Not Excessive 

The total increases, while large, 
are not excessive in view of the loads 
presently borne by the four institu- 
While the universities have 
steadily upgraded the academic 
status of their students, they now 
provide for 9.5 percent of all the 
students enrolled in the colleges and 
universities of the state, public and 
private. In 1950, they enrolled only 
6.8 percent of the college students 
of Illinois. 

Furthermore, the $11,657,264 in 
crease is compared to the $9,970,888 
increase requested in 1959 and the 
$8,784,471 requested, and granted 
two years earlier. 

The budget request for the 72nd 
biennium will permit the steady, 
orderly growth of four first-rate uni 
versities. It will assure the continua 
tion of the record made by the 
Illinois teachers colleges in prepar- 
ing, and placing, some 2000 or more 
new teachers each year for the 
schools of Illinois. 


tions. 


sion, and tremendous obligations. 
The budget request is the largest in 
the history of the University, partly 
because this task must be executed at 
a time when costs in all categories 
stand at record levels. The request 
has been formulated with a view of 
the general financial limitations of 
the state government, as well as a 
realistic appraisal of what is needed 
in the next biennium to permit 
growth without loss of quality. 

If the University is to take the en- 
rollment increases projected, to con- 
tinue and to expand research func- 
tions, and to provide services 
throughout the state in the manner 
of the past, the figures presented 
here are realistic measures of the 
need. 





Students will find satisfaction and challenge in a 


well-planned and quality program of 


student teaching 


and CECILIA J. LAUBY, 


“TH” Mary, we've missed having 
you here. How did you like 
your student-teaching experiences?” 

“Jane, they were really exciting. 
It might be hard to believe, but | 
found it difficult to leave those chil- 
dren and return to the campus!” 

So the story goes. Many 
times our college students look at 


many 


us or their friends and admit, almost 
apologetically, that they are reluc- 
tant to return to the campus from 
ther 
There are always a few who are dis- 


student-teaching experiences. 
appointed and occasionally one or 
two who actually dislike increasingly 
their experiences of working directly 
with pupils. Almost always this small 
group withdraws from teaching as 
a profession. However, the vast ma- 
jority give evidence of thoroughly 
enjoying their student-teaching ex- 
periences and find real satisfaction 
and challenge in teaching. 

The Marys, Janes, and Johns who 
aspire to become members of the 
teaching profession find that, after 
their intensive preparation, their real 
involvement in the role of the 
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By ROBERT G. BONE, / 


Pp . 


teacher with a group of learners 


never ceases to be an astounding 
and generally fascinating experience 

What is student teaching? Student 
teaching is defined as “the period ot 
guided teaching when the student 
takes increasing responsibility for the 
work with a given group of learners 
over a period of consecutive weeks 
In most programs of teacher educa- 
tion, student teaching is the vital cul- 
minating phase of one’s teacher-edu 
cation program. Thus any program 
of student teaching will reflect the 
strengths as well as the weaknesses 
of the whole program of teacher edu 
cation. 

It is important that every student 
teacher be adequately prepared and 
possess adequate knowledge of the 
disciplines which he proposes to 
teach. However, he is only half pre- 
pared if he does not also possess an 
understanding of the way children 
and youth grow and develop, the 
way learning takes place, and the 

Flowers, John G., et al, School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences in eacher Educatio 


American Association of Teachers Colles: 
Oneonta, N. Y., 1948; p. 7 
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means by which a teacher can dete 
mine whether the pupils are or are 
not progressing at the rate at which 
they are capable 

Those who have been closely in 
volved in preparing young people to 
assume the responsibilities inherent 
in the role of the 


society are 


teacher in ou 
democratic fully 
zant of the preparation that is re 
As partial evidence of this 


cogni 


quired 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand 
ards has been deeply involve d du ng 
the past year in the New Horizons 
Project. In_ this large 


areas of the teaching profession ar 


project five 


being investigated: 1) selective re 


cruitment, admission, and retention 


of teacher-education students; 2) the 
teachers pre-service 


certifica 


education of 
and in-service; 3) teacher 
tion and assignment; 4) acc reditation 
of teacher-education institutions; 5) 
advancement of professional stand- 
ards. As a result of this project it is 
hoped that some guidelines, design, 
or suggested framework for the de- 


velopment of programs at the na- 





tional, state, and local levels might 
be developed which would lead to- 
ward the complete professionaliza- 
tion of teaching. 


The cry to elevate the quality of 


teaching is almost universal. In- 
creased pressure for higher standards 
is being exerted from all sides. One 
of the results of this force can be 
seen by the fact that in 1960, 40 states 
required all beginning teachers to 
hold a _ baccalaureate degree. It 
would behoove the teaching profes- 
sion to capitalize on this encourage- 
ment to raise standards and to 
elevate quality in teaching by pro- 
posing and supporting vigorous pro- 
grams of teacher education. 

Many students, during their fourth 
year, are assigned part time for the 
entire semester or full time for part 
of the semester to laboratory schools 
connected with some of the colleges 
and universities for their student- 
teaching experiences. A larger num- 
ber of students are assigned full time 
for a period of consecutive weeks to 
school systems throughout the state. 
For years many public schools and a 
few private schools have cooperated 
with the colleges and universities in 


their programs of student teaching. 


Students enrolled in 
teacher education have 
signed to work with selected teachers 
in classrooms in these schools. Such 
professional cooperation has been 
mutually beneficial. 


programs of 
been as- 


A Part of the Community 

These programs of off-campus stu- 
dent teaching give the student teach- 
er an opportunity to work in a typical 
classroom with children or youth 
who are representative of the school- 
rooms the student teacher will be 
entering when he assumes a teaching 
position. The student teacher also 
has an opportunity to attend PTA 
meetings and to work with various 
faculty committees such as curricu- 
lum and guidance committees, as 
well as departmental committees. He 
also learns to participate in com- 
munity and civic affairs and extra- 
class activities such as athletic events, 
school plays, and school assemblies. 

During his off-campus student- 
teaching experiences the student 
teacher has the opportunity to work 
with a supervising teacher who has 
been carefully selected in terms of 
his background of preparation and 
experience and his performance as a 
teacher. This supervising teacher has 
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also been recommended by his ad- 
ministrator as a capable teacher. The 
teacher himself has expressed his 
willingness to cooperate in the pro- 
fessional responsibility of inducting 
a new member into the teaching 
profession. 


Administrators Also Benefit 
Administrators who have cooper- 
ated in these programs of student 
teaching, as well as the supervising 
teachers, are quick to add that they, 
too, received professional compensa- 
tion and growth as a result of their 
experiences. Many times supervising 
teachers indicate that working with 
a student teacher makes them very 
much aware of the need for accurate 
detailed planning not only of 
day's but of the 
month, and semester or year as a 
whole. Working with a student 
teacher also makes them continually 
cognizant of the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice which 
exists in every teaching-learning situ- 
ation. Children in the classroom are 
benefited because they have the help, 
assistance of two 
Frequently 


each 


activities, week, 


guidance, and 
teachers instead of one. 
the presence of a student teacher in 
a room enables the supervising teach- 
er to accomplish objectives with the 
children he could not have 
achieved working alone. 

As one looks at the student teacher 
in his work in the 
needs to be constantly aware that the 
student did not suddenly arrive at 
this state of achievement, 
plishment, and development. Before 
he was able to enter a classroom and 
work with these young people he had 
to acquire a good, strong foundation 
of balanced work. Living in today’s 
world requires this. How much more, 
then, is this needed by those who 


aspire to teach the children of this 


which 
classroom, one 


accom- 


generation 

Besides the student teacher’s work 
in general education he had to ac- 
quire an adequate knowledge in 
those disciplines which he proposes 
to teach as well as a keen under- 
standing of the way learning takes 
place and the growth and develop- 
ment of children and youth. This 
preparation which is vital to good 
performance as a student teacher is 
acquired through a vigorous program 
of teacher education which includes 
general education, education in spe- 
cific subject matter, and professional 
education. - 


In order that the student teacher 
may understand the _interrelation- 
ship of subject matter and methodol- 
ogy, a good program of teacher 
education requires professional lab- 
oratory experiences throughout all 
the years of the teacher-education 
program. These experiences include 
observation of children and youth in 
many situations—actual classroom 
observation in the laboratory schools 
as well as in out-of-school and com- 
munity activities. Participation is an- 
other vital segment, where the stu- 
dent-teacher-to-be actually works 
with children and youth in pre- 
student-teaching experiences. Indi- 
vidual studies of children are made. 
Research is also a necessary com- 
ponent of any dynamic program of 
professional laboratory e xperiences. 
These experiences he ‘Ip the student 
teacher to understand better the 
individual differences which exist 
among children and youth as well 
as to understand their similarities. 
Professional laboratory experiences 
bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. 


Principles Emphasized 

During the period in which the 
student teacher is performing in 
front of the class, specialists trom 
the college departments visit each 
student teacher at least three times 
and confer with him and his super- 
making suggestions 
and many questions 
These conferences provide additional 
opportunities for emphasizing the re- 
lationship between a and prac- 
tice. It is important that the student 
made aware 


vising teachers, 
answering 


teacher continually be 
of the 


volved in 


educational 
teaching-learning 


principles —in- 
ever;ry 
situat'on 

After the student-teaching experi- 
ences have been completed, there re- 
mains some additional work. The stu- 
dent teachers, upon completion of 
their work in the school classroom, 
meet with one or more of the college 
professors and discuss their experi- 
ences. In addition, as a result of their 
student-teaching experiences, the 
student teachers frequently discover 
that there are areas in their prepara- 
tion which need strengthening. This 
may be accomplished through in- 
dividual or group work. 

Throughout the history of teacher 
education, campus labor: tory schools 
have played a vital role in ‘the pro- 
gram of teacher education. It is here 





that many of the professional labora- 
tory experiences have been provided. 
Laboratory school personnel, usually 
a part of the university staff, have 
cooperated with the other college 
and university personnel in making 
it possible for students who aspire 
to become teachers to make individ- 
ual child studies, have individual or 
group observations, conduct educa- 
tional research, and participate espe- 
cially in pre-student-teaching experi- 
ences. 

For years, the campus laboratory 
schools furnished most if not all of 
the student-teaching experiences. As 
our population increased and our 
need for more and more teachers 
arose, the campus laboratory schools 
were deluged beyond capacity. In 
many instances this led colleges and 
universities to seek the cooperation 
of public schools in this professional 
undertaking. However, the campus 
laboratory school will continue to 
have a unique function to perform 
in the education of teachers which 
can not be adequately provided else- 
where. 


Program Must Be Flexible 

Since no one can predict with cer- 
tainty what knowledge and what 
skills will be needed and required in 
the future in a given profession, it 
is important that the program of 
teacher education be so constructed, 
designed, and taught that the stu- 
dents who pursue it will be able in 
later situations to apply what they 
have learned or to acquire that which 
they need in order to meet the de- 
mands the future may, and probably 
will, make of them. 

The preparation of a teacher must 
be so adequate as to enable him to 
be recognized as a cultured and edu- 
cated person and accepted among 
members of other professions as a 
professional person. Therefore, as we 
look to the future and realize the 
ever-increasing demand which will 
be made on teachers and the teach- 
ing profession, we are more and more 
conscious that our important objec- 
tive, as far as student teaching is 
concerned, is constantly to improve 
the quality of the student-teaching 
experie neces. One of the strongest 
forces which operate to perpetuate 
our democratic way of life is the 
teacher who guides and directs the 
children and youth of our society. 
For them nothing but the best will 
do. 
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Me as a Student Teacher 


A senior at lilinois State Normal University describes her 


first day of off-campus student teaching at Streator, in a letter to 


her mother, 


Hi, 


It is 5 p.m. and I have just set 
my weary bones down for a much- 
needed rest. Since I have nothing 
else to do (Ha), I will tell you about 
my day. It all began when ye ole 
alarm clock blared out, “It’s 10 min- 
utes until 7 and time to wake up.” 
I rolled over in the double bed and 
raised one of the white shades hid- 
den behind the ruffled curtains. All 
was sunny outside. I felt like a lady 
of luxury. Then, I remembered that 
the reason I was here was for student 
teaching. Children in six classes were 
going to be my responsibility for the 
coming nine weeks. I had to work 
with people who were just as unsure 
of me as I was of them. If I did the 
right kind of job, I would have a 
good grade and a good recommenda- 
tion; the way would be paved for 
others to come to Streator to do their 
student teaching; and, most of all, I 
would have a wonderful experience 
to put to use in the year coming after 
graduation. If I didn’t succeed, well 
—first things first. I had to get up or 
miss my ride at 8. 

As it happened, I almost did any- 
way. The driver's kitchen clock was 
five minutes faster than the radio. 
She was quite nice and introduced 
me to some of the teachers when we 
arrived. 


‘Double’ Trouble 

Miss Peters and I discussed health 
and the other classes I would teach. 
At 8:30 the cheerleaders arrived for 
their first practice. As if it weren't 
hard enough to learn names, there 
was a set of twins in the six! At 9, 
homeroom with 30 eighth-graders 
began. Milk money, gossip, and gig- 
one were the chief agenda — al- 
though most of the time was spent 
studying (?) for a constitution test. 

Fifth el took over the gym first 
hour. The tiny ones had some trouble 


Mrs. Ben Lewis of Hanna City, also a teacher. 


throwing the basketball and some- 
times were knocked over when a girl 
a head taller threw the ball a little 
harder than usual. As I took shower 
check, I thought, “Jill, those charac- 
teristics (physical, social, 
and emotional) that you once mem- 
orized are exactly right.” 

The din in the gym during second 
period was caused by seventh-grade 
girls. All shapes and sizes changed 
into blue gym suits: scampered to 
the gym; passed, caught, and drib- 
bled basketballs; crowded in and out 
of the shower; faded 
away as Miss Peters and I discussed 
the class. 


mental, 


then somehow 


Out on a Windy Day 

Miss Kunkle and her third grade 
had their coats on when I arrived at 
10:41. We went outside because the 
weather was so warm. (Remind me 
to put some extra pins in my hair on 
these windy days.) Their new 
“teacher” almost made an out in kick 
ball. Miss Kunkle being a classroom 
teacher, I expected the class to be 
quite different from one 
taught by a specialist. It wasn’t. She 
began with a circle (a little differ- 
ent than I was taught) then clearly 
instructions. During the 
she gave a lot of individual help 
stopping the game to call on a stu- 
dent or to remind the entire class of 
a rule. 

When class finished, we 
that I would teach a game tomorrow 
I wanted to begin doing a little more 
than just observing. Tomorrow be- 
fore homeroom we will plan the fol 
lowing units. I hope stunts don’t get 
overworked. 

So far, everything seemed great! 
I even had a ride back to my house 
with Mrs. Gilbert, a first-grade 
teacher. My biggest problem at the 
moment is remembering names. 

After stopping at the house to pick 
up another pair of Bermudas and a 


usually 


gave game 


decided 








white blouse and stopping at the 
high-school office, I arrived in the 
physical education office. Mrs. Beale 
went with me to the cafeteria for 
lunch and a chat about classes, unit 
plans, and other activities. The food 
was delicious. I might even say it 
was as good as some meals we 
cooked at school. Since I will eat 
there almost every day, it is a good 
thing | liked it. 

For 15 minutes, I looked around 


the school, very apparently an out- 
sider—someone who could be a sen- 
ior, but dressed in a suit and high- 
heeled shoes. Since Mrs. Beale had 
a class fourth hour, I talked to Mrs. 
Stevens, another teacher of physical 
education. She likes swimming and 
dancing, so we got along wonder- 
fully. She showed me an outline of 
their swimming program and meth- 
ods for grading it. In her next class, 
she had a problem student so I vol- 











Helen K. Ryan Memorial 
Scholarship Fund Established 


| W™ THE TRANSFER of funds from the steering committee to a 
| committee on scholarship of Llinois State Normal University, the 
scholarship fund memorializing the late Helen K. Ryan, field assistant 
of the Illinois Education Association, came into reality. 

The steering committee, under the chairmanship of Supt. Pete 
DiPaolo of Coal City, consisted of Lillias K. Walker, Grundy County 
superintendent of schools, secretary; Mabel T. Welsh; Vivian Fischer; 
Kenneth Hammer; and Rex Siron. 

As this committee received contributions it immediately deposited 
them for interest-bearing purposes, and continued to do so until the 
funds were turned over to Illinois State Normal University. These funds 
totaled $3,426.57. 

In keeping with the committee's desires, as approved by the IEA 
board of directors and by ISNU, income from the fund will be used to 
provide loans or grants to needy students who are following a teacher- 
preparatory course, and whose character and scholarship are meri- 
torious. The steering committee, as did the IEA board of directors, 
endorsed the establishment of the fund in perpetuity to provide an 
annual scholarship bearing the name of Helen K. Ryan. It preferred 
that such grants be made to juniors or seniors in teacher-preparatory 
courses, who are residents of Illinois. 

The university agreed to such recommendations, and a committee 
on scholarship will proceed to make awards accordingly. It prefers 
presently to use the income (approximately $150 per year) to apply in 
one grant—this being the greatest need, as the university experiences it. 
It is possible that grants less than that may be made later, but the 
limited income mitigates against such division. 

It is hoped that additional contributions may be given to the uni- 
versity through the Helen K. Ryan Memorial Scholarship Fund, in 
order to increase the income and thus to serve more students in need. 
Such contributions may be forwarded to Miss Ferne Roseman, Assistant 
Treasurer of the University Foundation, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal. 

Miss Ryan, a graduate of the university, was serving as president of 
its alumni association at the time of her death. She was also serving as 
one of the Illinois directors of the National Education Association, and 
had gained professional esteem and recognition throughout the state 
and nation. Through the scholarship fund memory of her and her good 
works will live in the hearts and minds of many who would enter her 
profession. : 

















unteered some information from my 
experience. 

At 1:30 I met “Max,” the boys’ 
teacher, and a class of- 30 freshmen 
boys and 32 freshmen girls. While 
Mrs. Beale reviewed them on some 
dances, “Max” and I operated the 
record player, helped the students, 
and exchanged views on the curricu- 
lum. I made one big Boo-Boo! He 
said that he thought the boys were 
better at dancing than playing bas- 
ketball. | said “That's good—maybe.” 
He had a good laugh by saying he 
thought dancing was important but 
he was the varsity basketball coach! 
My face turned several shades of 
red! 

After I recovered, he said the man 
teacher in the next class was a wolf, 
and Mrs. Beale agreed that his class 
wasnt as quiet as the present one. 
Now, I ask, how was I supposed to 
act when he arrived! There is noth- 
ing like adding to the already 
“scaredness” I had! 


The ‘Wolf’ Arrives 


When the Irishman arrived, I 
wanted to laugh at myself. He was 
48 years old; graduated from ISNU 
in 1935; and had three children aged 
21, 16, and 18 months. He also in- 
formed me that he didn’t think dis- 
cipline was any problem (although 
he talked about it for 40 minutes), 
and said he would help me with any 
discipline problems I had. 

After school, Mrs. Beale had a 
meeting which she had to attend so 
we only had conference for a few 
minutes. This Thursday I will teach 
the Patty Cake Polka. Friday | will 
run the movie projector, and Mon- 
day | will introduce the foxtrot. I 
went to Dolphins (the swim club ) 
and observed. The water looked in- 
viting. Miss ——— (Oops, 1 forgot 
her name.) thought so too and said 
to bring my suit over. 

After signing up for tomorrow’s 
lunch, I limped back to my room. 
You see, I slipped on the wet steps 
to the pool, ruined a pair of hose, 
and got a huge knot on my left leg 
plus a sore right shin. 

Now, I hope I can make it over 
to the local restaurant called the 
Super Dairy. The ice cream there 
last night was good so I hope I can 
get a bite before I read my health 
lesson and plan a game for the third 
grade, 

Love, 


jill 
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Student teachers need more 


Pre-Teaching Experiences 


By JOHN F. ETTEN 


stant Professor of Education, Chicago Teachers College 


Brews THINKING in the field of 
teacher education is divided in 
matters concerning pre-service train- 
ing. There are those who staunchly 
advocate a curriculum steeped with 
academic courses while minimizing 
opportunities for on-the-job training. 
Unfortunately, the student teacher is 
short-changed by this type of think- 
ing, for he must go into the class- 
room someday and experience the 
handicap resulting from a lack of pre- 
teaching field work. Successful class- 
room teaching is achieved by experi- 
ence and practice rather than 
through reading or study alone. 

The pre-teaching experience af- 
fords the college student opportuni- 
ties to experiment and evaluate col- 
lege-taught learnings firsthand. Oft- 
times modifications of ideas, realign- 
ment of objectives, and reappraisal 
of values are necessary resultants of 
field experiences. 

When students return to college 
classrooms after their first instructive 
practice they are eager to find out 
how they can do a better job of teach- 
ing. They now are aware of the gross 
teaching challenge and appreciate 
the help that can be given to make 
them successful practitioners. 

Specifically, what are some of the 
apparent values of early pre-teaching 
field experiences? 

1. The student has an opportunity 
to deepen his understanding of the 
operational philosophy of education 
in the school where he will teach. 

2. The student will formulate ideas 
for working with children prac- 
tical situations. 

3. The student will have ample 
opportunity to test his carefully 
planned units and lesson plans in live 
situations. 

4. The student will realize that he 
has certain assets and liabilities with 
which he must work. He will learn 
to adjust himself to the unique teach- 
ing conditions which make his work 
distinctly unparalleled. 
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There are numerous disadvantages 
of a college curriculum which limits 
pre-teaching field work. Here are 
but a few. 

1. Limited real classroom experi- 
ences mean limited types of evalua- 
tion for both student and supervising 
teacher. 

2. Weaknesses and handicaps in 
academics can not be fortified before 
graduation if the student doesn't dis- 
cover his shortcomings in teaching 
situations prior to graduation. 

3. The loss of the talents and guid- 
ance of experienced supervising 
teachers in their efforts to help young 
teacher aspirants is immeasurable. 

4. The passing of a close working 
relationship, or at best a limited 
coordinated program between the 
college and elementary school, would 
be a serious deterrent to the progres- 
sive ideals of the college. 

Is it possible to increase pre-teach- 
ing experiences without damaging 
the existing framework of college 


programing? Yes. One suggestion 
offered is that the sixth and seventh 
semesters in the four-year course se- 
quence be devoted to pre-practice 
and practice teaching respectively. 
Each student would then have a full 
year of experience in a classroom be- 
ginning on a limited basis in the sixth 
semester and proceeding to a half 
day of field work in the seventh 
semester. The eighth semester would 
leave opportunity for corrective, re- 
medial, and/or enlargement of prac- 
tices, techniques, and methods which 
were discovered through on-the-job 
activities. 

The elementary school, acting as 
a sounding board for the academic 
disciplines of the college, makes the 
foregoing suggestion entertaining. 

It has been the experience of many 
college supervisors of future teachers 
to recognize that beginning teachers 
want pointed help in preparing for 
their chosen profession. We owe it 
to our future pedagogues to give 
them this firsthand experience in the 
field before they leave their alma 
mater. 

When the public schools and 
teacher-training institutions both feel 
the need for enriching field experi- 
ences for the improvement of teach 
ing-learning situations, progress fol- 
lows. This close working relationship 
ensures the realization of their philos- 
ophy and the purpose for which they 
exist. 





Association of Commerce Honors Student Achievement 


AY arps for outstanding achievement in 
/ the fields of English, science, foreign 
languages, social studies, and mathematics 
were established for high-school students 
by the education committee of the East 
Moline-Silvis Association of Commerce. 
Public recognition was given to the top 
students in each field at an Academic 
Achievement Recognition Dinner last May. 
Thirty-six students received a total of 59 
awards. The association plans to continue 
the program annually. 

The high-school principals assisted in 
the award presentations, and parents of 
each student honored were asked to stand 
in the audience as their child came for- 
ward to receive an award Complete cover- 
age of the event was provided by both area 
television stations = by four daily news- 
papers. Success of the program was judged 
not only by the attendance of 300 inter- 
ested businessmen, educators, and parents, 


but also by the praise for the 
pressed by students, teachers, parents und 
civic-minded citizens. One board mem 
ber brought 10 top eighth-graders 
are given in the 


program ex- 


along 
Two types of aw: rds 
program: Senior awé urds are first-place gold 
med: ils and second- pl: ice silver medals in 
each of the five fields, given to 
students receiving the greatest number of 
annual award points in a particular fic Id 
Three years of study in a doi is required 
for consideration of any student for a 
medal award. Underclass students ranking 
first and second in each field receive cer- 
tificates and qualify for senior medal award 
competition 

Standards to determine 
were set with the counsel of 
ministrators. Selection is based on straight- 
A grades in the field, a study of student 
records, and a faculty discussion of ac- 
complishments. 


ac ade “mHik 


award winners 


Ms hool ad- 








— ARE MANY ways in which 
the library staff can work with 
teachers in planning and improving 
curriculum, to the benefit of the en- 
tire school, especially students. 
Institute Day at Proviso has run 
the gamut of visits to schools and 
industry; of programs with outside 
speakers; of workshops; and lately, 
a combination of outside speakers 
and curriculum development. Dur- 
ing our Institute Day last year, the 
elementary and secondary teachers 





FOR A RICHER, FULLER 
LIFE YEAR ROUND, READ 


National Library Week 
April 16-22, 1961 


Reading enriches the mind, 
satisfies the spirit, increases 
knowledge, stirs the imagi- 
nation. During National Li- 
brary Week — and through- 
out the year — use and 
support your library! Build 
your own home library. “For 
a fuller, richer life—Read|” 











the librarian’s role 


in curriculum planning 


By LILLIAN BOULA 
Librarian, Proviso East High School, Maywood 


of the district met in the auditorium 
for two addresses in the morning and 
then reported to their own schools 
for curriculum work in the afternoon. 
Teachers who have objected to other 
types of programs were pleased to 
have time to work on their curricu- 
lum problems, and to put some of 
this practical work to use. 

Although library inventory was 
started for the year, the library and 
its staff were available to the groups 
of teachers who were working from 
three departments. 

The largest group involved the 
librarians and the teachers of gen- 
eral science and biology. On a U- 
shaped table were approximately 300 
books; all of the titles were selected 
from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science bibliog- 
raphy for high schools. Each 
teacher in the science department 
had a marked copy of the bibliog- 
raphy, indicating the library's hold- 
ings—which included more than one 
half of the titles listed. 


Discuss Library Usage 

In a previous joint meeting the 
mechanics of library usage had been 
discussed and explained, with the 
following topics covered: 1) organi- 
zation for class or individual use, 
2) extended library use, and 3) fac- 
ulty suggestions for book selection. 
“People of Science,” a list started bk, 
a retired teacher and revised many 
times, was distributed. Another bib- 
liography coordinated for zoology 
and English, was brought to the at- 
tention of the group. 

Two joint library-science experi- 
ments with science materials led to 
a form, “Analysis of a Science Book.” 


A truck-load of library books pertain- 
ing to the unit of work in general 
science was brought to the class- 
room, where each student chose a 
book. It was not to be a book report, 
and the book was not to be read 
completely before the report was 
made. The student was to find cer- 
tain information within the book, 
note his reaction in less than two 
minutes on a browsing-sheet form, 
and go on to another book. In the 
sampling, some students found sci- 
ence books for later book reports. 
Reading range varied from fifth to 
12th grade. 


Values to Students 

The values were manyfold: 

1. Student and teacher were made 
aware of library materials available 
to them in the unit being studied. 

2. Students got practice in brows- 
ing and selecting materials for their 
own learning. 

3. Students became acquainted 
with experts in the field of science 
(or the particular unit of study). 
Teachers had an opportunity to 
stress comparison and evaluation of 
the opinions of experts, particularly 
when they are seemingly in opposi- 
tion. 

4. Students learned that opinions 
about books are available in the li- 
brary from book reviews, and that 
the main idea of a book can be 
gleaned from the preface and the 
reviews. 

5. Through an enthusiastic re- 
port, another student becomes inter- 
ested, and the horizons of reading 
expand. 


Another phase of this project was 
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carried on in a little different way. 
The students met in the library and 
were given two mimeographed 
sheets; one containing encyclopedic 
references, the other, library hold- 
ings of magazines indexed in Read- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature. 
The “Analysis of a Science Book” 
form had been distributed and ex- 
plained before the class met in the 
library. A talk was given by the li- 
brarian to the biology class, cover- 
ing encyclopedias, dictionaries, year- 
books of encyclopedias, Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature, card 
catalog subject headings, and evalu- 
ation of books in collections. The 
outline of the talk was dittoed and 
distributed to the class for future 
reference use. Students made reports 
in class later, either on the “analysis 
of a book” form, or an extra credit 
report. 


Materials for Science Class 

As a result of this joint meeting, 
another science teacher brought his 
classes into the library to find the 
materials available from all sources 
on the unit being studied: mussels, 
starfish, and worms. Thus the cir- 
culating collection was available to 
the students as well as the reference 
and magazine collections. 

While the joint  science-library 
meeting was in session during the 
afternoon of the institute, several 
committees of the English depart- 
ment were checking the library's 
holdings. An effort was made to in- 
tegrate basic reference material into 
the spiral of the English curriculum. 
This involved correlation of testing 
as well as courses year by year. Thus 
if use of our three encyclopedias is 
to be included during the freshman 
year, the freshman tests should in- 
clude questions concerning those en- 
cyclopedias. Information about the 
reference books was put into the 
sequence of the course of study. 


References for Honors Class 

Another committee was working 
on more specialized reference works 
to be used with the honors group. 
Here the library search was for 
depth of subject as well as breadth. 
Before a teacher could ask the class 
to correlate the next book report 
( biography ) with the term paper, he 
had to be certain that there were 
biographies about the term-paper 
subjects in our library. 

Still another committee from Eng- 
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lish, library, and social studies de- 
partments was working on a project 
which resulted in an eight-page 
mimeographed Information for a Re- 
search Paper. Later this material will 
be incorporated into a printed hand- 
book and should prove useful to stu- 
dents who are assigned written 
reports in all subjects. 

Individual teachers inter- 
ested in the library's holdings for a 
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unit in speech; order information for 
departmental collections; or making 
next years orders for filmstrips, 
slides, movies, and tapes from the 
audio-visual catalogs 

Even though we realize committee 
work is valuable, the arrangement 
for meeting time is difficult. The use 
of Institute Day for this committee 
and departmental work was very 
encouraging. . 





Retirement System Members to Elect Board Member 


Dh geomee the latter part of this 
month, teachers will elect one 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Illinois State Teachers Retire- 
ment System. All members of the 
downstate system will receive bal- 
lots from the retirement office bear- 
ing the names of two candidates. The 
ballots should be marked with the 
choice of candidate and returned to 
the State Teachers Retirement Svs- 
tem office in Springfield no later than 
May l. 
Harold H 


Metcalf, superintend- 


Mr. Cadagin Mr. Metcalf 


ent of Bloom Township High School 
and Junior College at Chicago 
Heights, was unanimously endorsed 
as a candidate by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association during the IEA Annual 
Meeting in December. 

Edward Cadagin, a science teacher 
and counselor at Lansdowne Junior 
High School in East St. Louis, is the 
other candidate 

The teacher members of the retire- 
ment system elect but two members 
to the board, with staggered terms 
The practice has been to elect, alter- 
nately, a classroom teacher and an 
administrator. Miss Thelma Elson of 
Peoria is the present classroom 
teacher member. Mr. Metcalf is 
completing an unexpired term on the 


board, left vacant with the death in 
1958 of Supt. William Carruthers of 
Murphysboro 

The duties of the board are con 
cerned primarily with business and 
investments and not with retirement 
policy, which is determined by the 
legislature after due consideration of 


proposals presented by the IEA and 


other organizations 
Mr. Metcalf 


and master’s degrees from the 


bac helo: 's 
Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin and his doctor's 


received 


from Columbia University 
Teachers College. He 


Wisconsin 


degree 
been a 
high 


chemistry 


has 
science teacher in 
schools and a teacher of 
and administrative assistant in the 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
He has held his present position as 
school superintendent since 1947 
Presently serving as secretary and 
director of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, Mr. Metcalf 
is also a member of several educa 
tion advisory groups. He is a life 
member of the National Education 
Association and a member of the Illi 
nois Education Association and na 
tional 


_ 
groups 


and state administrative 

Mr. Cadagin received his bache- 
lor’s degree from Bradley University 

from 
He has 
done graduate Southern 
where he is currently doing work in 


He pres 


in Peoria and his master’s 
Southern Illinois University 


work at 


guidance and counseling. 
ently coordinates and teaches a night 
science stu- 
taught 


seminar for advanced 
dents. Mr. Cadagin 
tronics at Scott Air Force Bas« 
has taught in the East St. Louis 
public schools for 10 years. He is a 
member of the Illinois Education 
Association and the American Fed 
eration of Teachers and is on the 
executive committee for the Greater 
St. Louis Science Fair. 
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Physical Therapy: 


An Ally for Education 


By CRAIG A. BARNES 


Physical Therapist, 


ann is a place and, even more 
important, a definite need for 
physical therapy in the school sys- 
tem. The establishment of such a 
department — although it presents 
problems of adequate space, procure- 
ment of equipment, costs, and per- 
sonnel policies for the therapist— 
will, with proper administration, en- 
able the school to contribute a 
greater service to the public. 


The general type of patients that’ 


the therapist will meet will include 
students who have received the 
numerous and varied injuries that 
take place during school-sponsored 
athletics; victims of accidents occur- 
ring in the classroom, in hallways, or 
on playgrounds; and children with 
either congenital or acquired physi- 
cal handicaps of an orthopedic or 
neuromuscular nature who require 
special treatments or care. 


What Obligation to the Child? 


Schools have been confronted with 
the various problems presented by 
the physically handicapped child for 
some time. What obligation has the 
school to these children? What is to 
become of the child who can not go 
to a regular school? What can and 
should the school do about the child 
who has the ability to learn yet suf- 
fers from a disabling disease or han- 
dicap and is not able to get around 
with sufficient ease to warrant his 
admission to a regular classroom? 

Our Jacksonville school system has 
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not solved all the problems, but our 
attempt to help these children has 
shown us that it can be successful 
in 1) providing specialized individ- 
ual care and treatments for the 
child; 2) allowing him to be a part 
of a particular class, to come in con- 
tact with other children, and to bene- 
fit as a member of a group; and 3) 
making it possible for his scholastic 
education to continue in as near a 
normal pattern as possible. 

Our school board has taken ad- 
vantage of state funds available, by 
providing a program of special edu- 
cation for the exceptional child and 
staffing this program with qualified 
professional personnel. This reim- 
bursement permits the system to hire 
a qualified physical therapist with- 
out the full burden falling on a lim- 
ited school budget. 

The physical plant, in which the 
therapist's main work is carried out, 
consists of a treatment room adjoin- 
ing a classroom for orthopedically 
handicapped children. The treatment 
room is equipped with a set of stall 
bars, a medium-sized Hubbard whirl- 
pool tank, a set of graded steps, one 
treatment table, movable parallel 
bars, and a _ combination ultra- 
violet and infra-red lamp. A major 
part of this equipment was donated 
by interested service clubs and other 
organizations in the community, thus 
saving the school district several hun- 
dred dollars on the initial investment. 

In keeping with the Code of Ethics 


of the American Physical Therapy 
Association as well as the state Physi- 
cal Therapy Practice Act, all patients 
are referred to the therapist by their 
own physicia: 1S. Every attempt is 
made to maintain a close liaison be- 
tween the therapist and the physician 
for the purpose of evaluating treat- 
ments, recording progress, and ob- 
taining proper and adequate medi- 
cal supervision. 

Cerebral palsied children are the 
largest group referred to this depart- 
ment. The therapist works with these 
children for a half hour or an hour 
each school day to help improve gait 
patterns, increase coordination of 
arms and hands, and—where there is 
little hope of independent locomo- 
tion—to teach the child ways to care 
for himself and to obtain some de- 
gree of independence in a wheel- 
chair. 

Other children with such handi- 
caps as amputations, arthritis, multi- 
ple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
and residual paralysis from anterior 
poliomye slitis require individual train- 
ing or treatment. Were it not for the 
school physical therapist, in many 
instances, these services would not 
be available or might be financially 
unattainable for some children. Even 
if available, they would necessitate 
the child’s missing a great deal of 
school. 


Observation Is Easier 

With the physical therapy depart- 
ment so close to the classroom, the 
therapist has ample time and oppor- 
tunity to observe the child during 
actual functional activities, thus 
maintaining a higher degree of treat- 
ment follow-up, which is often lack- 
ing or impossible in a hospital or 
out-patient treatment center situa- 
tion. This observation permits the 
therapist to evaluate his treatment 
program and, after a conference with 
the patient's physician, to modify the 
program if needed. 

To help a child improve enough to 
carry out more activities in the class- 
room, and especially if he progresses 
sufficiently to graduate from the “spe- 
cial” classroom and return to or enter 
for the first time a regular class, is a 
rewarding experience. Add to this 
the more specific satisfaction of 
helping an injured child to walk, run, 
and play again, or of aiding in the 
restoration of a child’s hope for a full 
and rich life. These things are more 
than meaningful! 
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| former college of education dean presents a challenging program of 


TEACHER EDUCATION FOR THE SIXTIES 


;‘veryY AGE has thought it needed 
4 better teachers than the ages 
before it. In our own age there has 
been no lack of voices crying in the 
wilderness. Criticism of the teacher 
and the curriculum has been the 


happy hunting ground of anyone 


unable to win a wide audience in 
his own recognized specialty. Since 
World War 2 the public schools have 
endured barrage after barrage of 
every manner of criticism, just and 
unjust. It has been a part of the 
general malaise of the post-war years 
and possibly it is related more than 
we realize to the Cold War. 


Perils of the Sixties 


However, the criticisms can not be 
shrugged off. In some important 
respects teachers and administrators, 
perhaps ‘even school boards and 
legislatures, must be failing to adapt 
the education of youth to the swiftly 
changing and frustrating age in 
which we live. The statistics of ju- 
venile crime worry us. Why are so 
many of our youth without mooring? 
Ww hy is anti-intellectvalism so ram- 
pant among teen-age boys? Even 
among teachers, particularly in some 
subject-matter felds, and among 
school administrators in many of our 
smaller communities there is too 
little admiration for the qualities of 
taste, judgment, and courage, which 
are necessary in the improvement of 
any society or nation. 

One does not deliberate long on 
the perils that face us in the 1960s 
without realizing that our youth need 
the best we can give them. Perhaps 
even the best-prepared and the most- 
dedicated teachers will not be able 
to offset the influence of entertain- 
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ment industries that grow rich on 
depraving the tastes and distorting 
the values of teen-agers. No one can 
deny that there are conspicuous in- 
centives for the growing boy and girl 
to rate notoriety above character, 
popular applause above good taste, 
and making “a barrel of money” 
above being really useful in the 
world. Sex treated with a titter, 
violence peppered with sadism, ab- 
normalities made commonplace, and 
excessive drinking are the accus- 
tomed rather than the infrequent fare 
of cinema, TV, popular songs, and 
paperback books. Even the press too 
often emphasizes the sensational and 
the ugly. All of this seven-day-a-week 
offering provides a really formidable 
challenge to responsible parents and 
harried educators. 

Is there a solution? Perhaps not. 
Unless parents, the citizens along 
main street, and government at all 
levels take a hand, the teachers may 
well see their best efforts turn to 
ashes. I do, however, propose to 
set forth a program for teacher se- 
lection, education, and apprentice- 
ship that might have the effect of 
aie teachers more effective in 
their work with children and more 
committed to getting the communi- 
ties to help. 


Finding the Good Teacher Prospect 


For the most, we open the doors 
of our teachers colleges to whoever 
wants to work for a teacher’s license 
and get a job near home doing some- 
thing that doesn’t seem too demand- 
ing. We have not treated the profes- 
sion with much respect. The high- 
school advisers have not asked their 
prospective-teacher counselees the 
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right questions, nor have we of the 
colleges challenged them with the 
most important question: “Do you 
like children?” The ill-assorted can- 
didates are allowed to enter college, 
to drift indifferently through the 
necessary majors and minors and 
their profe sssional courses without 
ever learning whether they can put 
up with a flock of restless children. 
Nurses and primary teachers often 
have missionary zeal—even before 
they start their college work. High- 
school teachers too often have only 
a foggy notion that they would like 
to teach history, or mathematics, or 
commerce. As for the irrepressible 
teen-agers —they hadn't thought 
about them. 


Teachers Can Be Recruiters 


My first proposal must, therefore, 
have to do with finding and recruit- 
ing the good teacher prospect. The 
search must begin in high school 
Good teachers in the school should 
be the main scouts. In the home- 
rooms, in talks with the young people 
after school, in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, they should be able to spot 
the quick sympathy, the perceptive 
mind, the warm personality the de- 
sire to learn, the love of friends, the 
sense of humor. These qualities in 
rich mixture should prompt the 
teacher scout to tell the lively young 
prospect about teaching. Sometimes 
that isn’t necessary: the friendship 
and ex ample of the good teacher is 
all the incentive needed. But often 
there are little fears and uncertain- 
ties to dispel and encouragements 
needed, 

The regular school advisers, too, 
should be helpful in locating the 
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youths best suited for teaching. 
C ounseling programs should start 
early. Even in junior high school the 
qualitie s most needed by the teacher 
begin to emerge. Principals are 
quick to spot the children who have 
a gift for service. They do their own 
profession and the future of a soci- 
ety a disservice when they guide 
such youth into mainly money- 
making vocations dealing with things 
when they could be much happier 
and not so wealthy dealing with 
children and ideas. Unhappily, I 
have had the impression more often 
than I like to recall that many ad- 
visers and even principals do not 
have high regard for their profession. 


Let Them Try Teaching 
Cadet-teaching programs in the 
high schools can supplement the 
efforts of the teachers and whet in 
the idealistic experimenter with 
teaching en ardent desire to be a 
fully trained and certified teacher. 


Cadet teaching is the logical out- 
ceme and climax to a winnowing 
program carried on by the teachers 
from the sixth grade through the 
11th. In senior year, too, steps should 
be taken by teachers and advisers 


help the good prospect without 
adequate means to get a scholarship 
and a job in college. 

When the student gets to college, 
it is often too late to discover his 
potentiality as a teacher. However, 
sometimes a student with the benefit 
of good counseling in his junior col- 
lege years will have opportunity to 
discover latent talents for teaching 
and to transfer into a_ teaching 
course. 

The person who will make a good 
teacher is not a paragon; he is not a 
breed apart. He will have the endow- 
ments looked for in a good public 
servant of any kind or in a good 
parent. Some qualities he should 
have in more liberal measure than 
others. Among these qualities are 
kindness, patience, humor, honesty, 
and enthusiasm. He must, of course, 
be curious and quick to learn, both 
in school and afterward. But most 
of all he must like children and want 
to work among them and with them. 
These are all traits that can be 
observed early in the growing-up 
process. Good college teachers, too, 
can mark among their students those 
who should consider teaching as a 
profession—or calling, as my mother 
used to call it. 
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1 have said nothing about intelli- 
gence. Too often we have overlooked 
it as an important requisite. We have 
overlooked it because sometimes, 
particularly in the lower grades, 
teachers of distinctly average intel- 
ligence have proved well-loved and 
effective teachers. Many qualities not 
always visible in high school or e arly 
college | years will become important 
as the teacher matures and assumes 
the multifold responsibilities of the 
classroom. These include such facets 
of strength as tolerance, stability, 
and insight. 

I have stressed at some length the 
importance of choosing carefully our 
candidates for teacher training. In 
the past we have expected a few 
academic teacher-training courses to 
transform essentially unfit persons 
into good teachers. To use an apt but 
hackneyed phrase, we have tried to 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 
The teacher preparation will be 
infinitely when we have ac- 
cepted the policy of determined 
recruiting and rigorous selection of 
young men and women to be pre- 
pared for the most rewarding of 
professions, the teaching of our chil- 
dren. This policy will not come 
tomorrow or next year, but it must 
come before we can expect the kind 
of teachers sorely needed 
well as for the years ahead. 
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The College Preparation 

This should be considered in four 
parts: general education, teaching 
fields (specialization), professional 
preparation, and practice. 


General Education 

Most and universities 
have recognized the need for all 
students to have a richer background 
in the general fields of knowledge, 

have formed civilized attitudes 
and tastes, and to have developed 
capacities for understanding the 
main forces in the world. If such 
an orientation in the world of man 
and his institutions is needed for all 
college students, it is doubly needed 
for the man or woman who would 
be a teacher. It appears to me that 
this part of the teacher's education 
should fall into five general areas. 

The Humanities. I believe no stu- 
dent should have less than two year- 
long courses (six semester hours in 
each ) in the humanities. One of them 
should be concerned with the fine 
arts. In it, the student should gain 
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understanding of the place the arts 
have played in civilization. He 
should learn how to listen with ap- 
preciation to all kinds of good music, 
and be able to study works of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture with 
cultivated standards for judgment. 

The other course in the humanities 
I will call “Values in the Western 
World.” It should be founded in 
philosophy, ethics, esthetics, and hu- 
mane letters. It should be developed 
through the study of world-honored 
literary works and the great ideas 
that have molded civilization. 
Through this course the student 
should get an idea of the continuity 
of man’s struggle upward, and of the 
constant resistance to civilizing val- 
ues. The course should provide a 
great deal of excitement for the 
teacher trainees and could be a foun- 
dation for stimulating and effective 
work with their own students in 
homeroom and classes afterward. 

Social Studies. The random sam- 
pling of social studies courses per- 
mitted in many of our colleges 
should not be acceptable as meeting 
general education requirements. Like 
the humanities courses those in the 
social studies should give the stu- 
dent a coherent and comprehensive 
grasp of the society in which he lives 
and the forces that are constantly in 
play to alter it. In this general field 
he should have no than two 
year-long courses (a total of 12 to 
15 semester credit hours). The first 
course might be historically based 
and deal with man and his growing 
command of his environment. Many 
experimental courses of this kind 
have been devised in general educa- 
tion programs. The essential is that 
the student be permitted to look 
on the rise and fall of civilizations 
and try to understand what produces 
both rise and fall. 

The other course might be prob- 
lem-oriented. It should look at the 
world today—its dividing and unify- 
ing issues; the sources of its con- 
flicts; the nature of its institutions; 
the strength and weakness of gov- 
ernments; the force of current ideas; 
and the meaning of such terms 
as democracy, nationalism, commu- 
nism, and liberty. What is it to be 
“free’? And what nations are free? 
These are some of the considerations 
for future teachers to wrestle with in 
their college years in a spirited give- 
and-take between students and pro- 
fessor and among students. 
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Sciences. Here, too, the require- 
ment should be for both broad and 
deep understanding of the major 
fields of science and mathematics. 
The life sciences should be the sub- 
ject of a year-long sequence with 
about eight semester hours of credit. 
Since many such courses have been 
developed there is little need to be 
detailed here except to express the 
hope that the instructor of the course 
will forget for the period of his teach- 
ing the specialty of his doctoral dis- 
sertation and dedicate himself to 
making the mysterious but fascinat- 
ing world of animals and plants un- 
derstandable and important to every 
future teacher in his class. 

The physical sciences should also 
be taught in a way that makes their 
relationship one to another and to 
man’s life on earth meaningful to the 
student. Ours is peculiarly an epic 
of the physical sciences. More than 
ever we have need to clarify for the 
future teacher physical laws and 
their bearing on some of man’s bold- 
est projects. We take too much for 
granted the wonders of physical sci- 
ence. One of the objects of this 
course should be to arouse curiosity 
and set minds and hands to explor- 
ing and experimenting. 

Communication. Much neglected 
are the arts of communication. A 
few colleges still do not recognize 
the full range of communicative arts. 
Throughout the first two years and 
ideally again for a semester of senior 
year the potential teacher should be 
improving his skill in written expres- 
sion, in speech of all kinds, in learn- 
ing to communicate through the 
graphic arts, through acting, and 
through reading aloud. The welding 
of these several arts into one con- 
tinuous whole is not so important 
as getting adequate practice in each 
and understanding the relationship 
of each to the projection of the whole 
personality. 

Most important of ali learnings in 
this important area of effort is the 
mastery of the nuances of the mother 
tongue. In no other country is this 
art so neglected in the public schools 
and in college as in our country. Yet 
international authorities on language 
tell us we have a language unsur- 
passed for precision of meaning, flex- 
ibility of usage, and resources of 
vocabulary. And one of the richest of 
all literatures is ours. Admiration and 
respect for the beauty and resources 
of our language should be one of the 
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aims of the two-year course. All in- 
structors in all courses: should sup- 
port the English teachers in requir- 
ing literacy in written and oral re- 
ports and responses. 

Health and Physical Education. 
Not only should the prospective 
teacher enjoy vigorous health during 
student days, but he should also 
carry with him into his own school 
a genuine concern for the health of 
his students. His program of health 
and physical education in college 
should not be just a requirement to 
be met. It should establish in him 
habits of healthful living and teach 
him to be sensitive to danger sig- 
nals in himself or in those who may 
be in his charge. No subject in col- 
lege is treated more casually than 
required physical education. Yet if 
it is to live up to its meaning it 
should provide a substantial founda- 
tion of knowledge and skills that 
should make possible better work 
and more relaxed play throughout 
college and the active career years. 


Fields of Specialization 

From beginning to end the spe- 
cialization of the teacher should be 
carefully planned by the adviser or 
department chairman, always bear- 
ing in mind that the student is to be 
a teacher and must command the 
field. The elementary teacher should, 
of course, be at home in all fields of 
study of the elementary school. Hap- 
hazard selection of courses and 
courses taught as if all students were 
planning to earn doctorates in the 
field can not result in teachers well 
prepared to teach in the public 
schools. 

Moreover a bare “C” average 
should not be acceptable for a major 
field. No teacher should face a junior 
high-school or senior high-school 
class with only “average” knowledge 
or skill. I remember too well how 
a pal of mine and I used to bait a 
new high-school teacher of physics 
who, we discovered early, did not 
know as much as we did about 
phvsics—and, of course, we didn’t 
know as much as we thought we did. 
Even if colleges are willing to gradu- 
ate students in high-school teaching 
curriculums who have a bare “C” 
average in their teaching fields, 
superintendents and _ principals 
should refuse to employ them—for 
the sake of the children. 

To avoid foisting the scholasti- 
cally ignorant teacher on the public 


schools I urge 1) a carefully planned 
sequence in the major field of from 
30 to 45 semester hours (though | 
acknowledge no particular magic in 
number of credit hours), depending 
on the background of knowledge 
with which the student comes and 
the nature of the major, and 2) a 
comprehensive examination given in 
senior year (or fifth year if that long 
a period is required for competence ) 
by the department or departments 
involved. The standards for passing 
should be such as to protect the 
reputation of the college and the 
education of the children in the 
school to which the teacher goes. 
It is not to be supposed that all 
colleges will rush into such a pro- 
gram or that all students will wel- 
come it. Nonetheless it is not too 
much to ask. 

For a moment let us look at a par- 
ticular field—what we call English 
in high school and usually language 
arts in elementary school. No area 
of instruction in our secondary school 
is more marked by incompetency 
than English. The fault to be sure 
lies partly with principals for assign- 
ing to English classes teachers who 
have not majored in English. It is 
bad enough for such teachers to 
wrestle along with the pupils with 
the elusive nouns, verbs, and punc- 
tuation marks; but to assign them to 
teaching English literature is ruinous 
when they have only the barest nod- 
ding acquaintance with the great 
works of our language and little or 
no appreciation of them. The college 
specialization is faulty if it fails to 
move the future English teacher to 
habits of reading for enjoyment the 
literature that has ennobled our lan- 
guage and, more than that, to read- 
ing critically contemporary works, 
always keen to find a new and au- 
thentic voice. I shall not go into the 
other phases of English teaching. 
Grammar must be learned; it must 
be as familiar as one’s own back yard 
but many teachers have sharpened 
their grammar as they taught it, 
keeping a good long leap ahead of 
the students. That is impossible with 
literature. And only reading good 
literature can as Bacon said make 
“the full man.” 


Professional Preparation 

The key to professional prepara- 
tion of teachers is experience—early 
and late. If the teacher is recruited 
in high-school years, the college 
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preparation can begin with the 
freshman year. There should be 
membership in the student educa- 
tion association from the beginning, 
and, with membership, a program of 
activity—speakers, panels, visits to 
schools, entertainment of chapters 
from other colleges and of cadet 
teachers from the high schools. 

A basic requirement for which 
credit hours may or may not be given 
should be a program of observation 
and participation in classroom, extra- 
curricular, and community service 
activities. The program should be- 
gin with observation and lead to 
participation. Reports of activities 
should be made at regular intervals. 
Fvaluations and conferences with 
college supervisors should be a fea- 
ture of the experience. The educa- 
tion of the whole teacher requires 
this planned participation in activi- 
ties of groups concerned with the 
social, moral, physical, and emo- 
tional development of youth as well 
as the intellectual growth. 

Work with Sunday school classes 
or other church groups, with Scouts 
or similar organizations, with Teen 
Towns, with hobby clubs, with play- 
grounds, or with social welfare agen- 
cies are illustrative of opportunities 
for experience and development. 
Throughout this experience program, 
emphasis should be on the responsi- 
bility of the teacher in the forming 
of character, adjustment to social 
realities, and emotional maturation. 
The need for such responsibility and 
skill in discharging it was never more 
urgent than it is today. 

Study of Child Growth and De- 
velopment. This should be a year’s 
course with a liberal amount of ob- 
servation of children and work with 
children in testing, developing case 
histories, conducting learning experi- 
ments, and recording growth 
changes. Such courses are abundant 
in the country today and mark im- 
mense improvement over the old 
academic courses in child psychol- 
ogy and adolescent psychology. The 
number of credit hours should not 
be emphasized as much as demon- 
strated achievement of perceptions 
and skills in working with children. 

Education for American Youth. 
The title is unimportant. The course 
should embrace all that the educa- 
tion of children in America has been, 
is, and should be. There should be 
careful study of philosophies of edu- 
cation, curriculum theories and con- 
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flicts, relationship to other fields of 
public service, community roots and 
obligations, and many other facts 
and observations. The course should 
be intensely practical and flexible. 
As much as possible it should be 
attended by observations and outside 
reading. 

Seminar on the Teacher. Here is 
the last chance to turn back for the 
teacher who is temperamentally or 
otherwise unfitted. Most of the pro- 
fessional educational staff of the 
college should participate in this 
seminar, as should in-service ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers (in the appropriate seminar 
groups). Here again practical ex- 
perience should be depended upon 
more than any textbook, though 
reading should range widely and be 
reported as fully as time permits. 
What the teacher should know and 
be and do should be explored in 
every way, and by using every re- 
source of the staff and the students. 


Methods and Practice 

I am not convinced that methods 
can not be taught best along with 
practice, providing that the student 
is giving full time for a full term to 


practice. I use the term here as doc- 
tors and lawyers use it. They should 
do everything the regular ‘teachers 
do, and day by day their classroom 
supervisors and visiting supervisors 
from the college will drive home the 


points. Methods, then, are much 
more meaningful. Too, the practice 
teachers of a conveniently small area 
should get together at a central point 
at least once a week for frank give- 
and-take with supervisors, profes- 
sors, and one another. Nothing else 
in the entire preparation of the 
teacher is as important as this term 
on the firing line. It can be successful 
only if the supervisors are at once 
alert and sympathetic; discerning 
and appreciative; kind, but firm and 
frank. The practice should be con- 
sidered as important when it is with 
extra-class activities as when it is 
in the classroom. 

The key to success of the venture 
is the supervisor. It is the height of 
folly to use supervisors who are not 
among the best in the entire geo- 
graphical area. Mediocre supervisors 
can upset four years of careful train- 
ing and send a potentially good 
teacher out of the profession under- 
mined in self-confidence and bitter. 
At best, mediocre supervisors SOW 


the seeds of carelessness and indiffer- 
ence in the young teacher. 

Without "question our teacher- 
education institutions need more su- 
pervisors of high competence, under- 
standing, flexibility, and imagination. 
Moreover, we must move soon to a 
full year of intern teaching with 
sufficient pay to eliminate financial 
worries for the intern during this 
crucial period. 


The Follow-Up 

It will be observed that through- 
out this article I have not been 
greatly concerned with specific 
titles or credit-hour allow- 
ances. I am convinced that one day 
we must outgrow dependence on 
such meaningless specifics. Instead 
I have persisted in the convictions 
1) that we can and should select 
with care the young people whom 
we educate to be teachers, 2) that 
we see that they get the kind of gen- 
eral education that will make them 
behave as educated people in their 
relations with others and in their 
personal habits, 3) that we provide 
for them a teaching specialty of 
depth and breadth, 4) that we give 
them professional experience and 
training that will increase their ardor 
for teaching and their understanding 
of its challenges and rewards, and 5) 
that we give them a full term of 
practice in a good school under ex- 
pert and sympathetic supervisors. 

But that is not all. When we grad- 
uate them and help them get located 
in the field of their special training, 
we should not forget them. They 
will need our services as much as 
ever during the first years in service. 
The professional staff should sweep 
them into its reading councils, con- 
ferences, and workshops, and visit 
them in their schools periodically. 
Moreover if the undergraduate years 
have been properly conducted they 
will feel free to write to profe ssors 
and supervisors to ask help in solving 
rough problems or approbation for 
something good they have at- 
tempted. At no other place in any 
college should the tie between the 
graduate and the professor be and 
remain as close as in the departments 
responsible for the training of teach- 
ers. 

I do not apologize for being ideal- 
istic. We must forever reach higher 
than we can grasp. That is what we 
teach our students. As teachers of 
teachers we can do no less. 


course 
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Prairie Farm High School, Prairie Farm, Wis. Consulting Engineer: R.G. Cooper & 
Associates, Rice Lake, Wis. Contractor: Durand Construction Co., Spooner, Wis, 


Outstanding high school... with all the “extras” 
...-Duilt with concrete for only °9.14 per square foot! 


The citizens of Prairie Farm, Wisconsin wanted 
the most for their school dollars. And they saved 
dollars without stinting on necessary facilities. 
In its 32,000 sq. ft. area, this beautiful new school 
includes an auditorium-gymnasium, a cafeteria- 
study hall, library, agriculture shop, kitchen and 
5 storage rooms—in addition to 10 big classrooms. 

Savings on upkeep figure importantly, too— 
concrete won’t rot or rust, doesn’t need painting. 


Above all, there’s the fire resistance of concrete. 


Concrete in an attractive split block design was 
used for the exterior walls. Maintenance-free 
precast and prestressed concrete slabs form the 
rugged roofs over the classrooms and the audi- 
torium-gymnasium. Floors are tile on concrete. 

In communities of all sizes, everybody benefits 
when schools are built with concrete, the durable, 
low-cost material with proved low upkeep. Plan- 
ning a new school in your community? Write for 
facts you should have right now! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





Participants in one of the 


12 discussion sections look over 


current issues of a 


newspaper to aid their discussion. 


At a recent school public relations conference, 


—ISNU News Photos 


educators and communications representatives find they are 


ne is widespread confusion 
among parents and others inter- 
ested in the schools concerning cer- 
tain “areas of puzzlement,” Howard 
Browning of the Magazine Publish- 
ers Association told participants at 
the School Public Relations Confer- 
ence held Mar. 11 at Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Mr. Browning, MPA public rela- 
tions director, told luncheon guests 
that better communications are nec- 
essary in order to clear up these 
questions puzzling the public. 

Can or can not Johnny spell? Not 
very well, according to a sampling of 
editors. 

Can Johnny read well enough? 
Countless Americans are confused. 

The merits—or demerits—of merit 
ratings for teachers Mr. Browning 
called a “dangerous area of puzzle- 
ment.” A vacuum in understanding 
gives someone with a facile tongue 
the opportunity to sell a poor pro- 
gram to a public anxious to provide 
the best for teachers, he said. 


He pointed to L.Q. tests and ratings 
as the cause of tragedies and frustra- 
tions, because “educators and psy- 
chologists over the years have per- 
mitted the public to attach undue 
and unjustifiable sanctity to these 
important research tools.” “What is 
being done on the local level to take 
the ‘witchcraft’ out of intelligence 
ratings?” he asked. 

Dispelling areas of puzzlement and 
getting the {acts known, the speaker 
said, will require the work of every 
educator and every leadership group 
with which they are in contact. At 
the same time, he pointed out, “Your 
job is to keep an eye out for weak 
spots to correct as well as strong 
spots to sell,” and to effect an under- 
standing between the educator and 
the parent, the taxpayer, the voter, 
and the myriad publics. 

“And, alwavs,” he added. 
job will be schizophrenic; the public 
when talk to 


“your 


is your master you 


SPEAKERS at the opening session, left, get to 
gether before the meeting. They are, from left, 
Mr. Lindsay, Senator Drach, Mr and 
Mr. Lemon. Mr. Browning, below, was the pinch 
place of Robert B. 


Pearson, 


hit luncheon 
Kenyon, Jr., 


speoker in 
who was ill. 


school folk, school folk are your 
master when you talk to the public. 
Which side will you serve? Why, 
youl serve both,” if they are to 
understand each other. “After all, 
Mr. Browning concluded, “they both 
want, just as you want, the best edu- 
cation for our children.” 

This was the 13th annual schoo! 
PR conference sponsored by ISNL 
and the Illinois Education Associa 
tion. Cooperating in sponsorship for 
the first time was the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with State Supt. George Wil- 
kins presiding at the luncheon. Mr. 
Wilkins that the 
provided an opportunity for two of 


noted conference 
the community s most important so- 
cial agencies—school and mass media 
—to get together for the improvement 
of both. 

The opening panel presentation 
was based on the conference theme 
“Partners in Progress.” Presiding was 
IEA Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson, who pointed out that “13 
years ago these groups could hardly 
speak the language; but 
through these conferences we have 
other's 


same 
come to understand each 
fields much better.” 

Panel members were State Sen. 
George Drach of Springfield; Ed- 
ward Lindsay of Decatur, editor and 
director of the Lindsay-Schaub news- 
papers; and Robert Lemon of Chi- 
cago, station manager of WNBQ-TV 

The said that educators 
have a desirable product to sell, but 
pointed to mounting taxpayer re 
sistance to increased costs of educa 
tion. Public education, he said, must 
show the people that it is doing 
something to hold down costs and 


senator 
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helping government at all levels 
through better education. 

One of the panel members also 
expressed the belief that the public 
is asking many questions about edu- 
cational organization and adminis- 
tration, and that they are not being 
answered very well. Mr. Lindsay said 
that educators and the press should 
be well-advised on what to say, 
realizing that there will never be any 
final answers because education must 
be ever-changing as society is ever- 
changing. Public education, he ex- 
plained, is one of the major facets 
of life that newspapers attempt to 
mirror and to improve by construc- 
tive criticism and support. 

Mr. Lemon contended that mass 
media are not too effective in chang- | 
ing people's opinions, but only serve 
to reinforce preconceived ideas. He 
said that people are changed more 
through the dynamics of personal 
contact and persuasion, and that 
each of us as individuals carries the 
burden of converting others to an 
understanding of the real substance 
of education rather than its image as 
portrayed by mass media. He con- 
cluded, “For better or for worse, | 
every adult is an educator. If our | 
substance is shallow, our image will | 
not be too good. Better understand- | 
ing begins with me.” 
ISNU Pres. Robert Bone extended | 
a welcome to luncheon guests and | 

| 
| 





section leaders and consultants— 
representatives of the press, radio, 
television, and the schools. 
—FRANCINE RICHARD, editor, Illinois | 
Education. 


IEA-NEA Honor Roll 
100 Percent Districts 


Arthar (C. U.) 

Fairmont (P.O. Lockport) 
Milford ( El.) 

Norridge (P. O. Chicago 34) 
Sheffield (C. C.) 

Stockland (C. C.) 

Watseka (El.) 


100 Percent Schools 


Alton, Central School 

Alton, Dunbar School 

Alton, Eunice Smith School 

Alton, Fosterburg School (R. R. 1) 

Alton, Garfield Schoo! 

Alton, Gilson Brown School (R. R. 4, Godfrey) 
Alton, Godfrey School (P. 0. Godfrey) 
Alton, Humboldt School 

Alton, Irving Schoo! 

Alton, Lincoln School 

Alton, Lovejoy School 

Alton, Lowell School 

Alton, Milton School 

Alton, Thomas Jefferson School 

Alton, Washington School 

Alton, East Junior High School 

Alton, North Junior High School (P. O. Godfrey) 
Alton, West Junior High School 

Blue Mound, Boody School (P. O. Boody) 
Carbondale, Brush School 

Carbondale, Lakeland School (R. R. 3) 
Carbondale, Thomas School 

East Moline, Hillcrest School 

East Moline, John Deere School 

East Moline, Lincoln School 

East Moline, Wells School 

Pittsfield, Nebo School (P. O. Nebo) 
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Canada’s royal spectacle: Changing of the Guard at Ottawa's Pariiament Building 


See four famed Canadian cities 


for less than *3022 a day! 
8 DAYS, only $223 from Chicago* 


e Browse in smart shops in Toronto, 
Queen City of Canada. 

e Sample superb French cuisine in 
gay Montreal, the Paris of North 
America. 

e Be there for the Changing of the 
Guard veremonies on Parliament Hill 
in Ottawa. 

¢ Take a “trip to France” in charming, 
Old World Quebec. 


Exciting Canada is just across the 
border, yet you will travel centuries 
into history in its old French cities— 


and in Canada’s capital city, Ottawa 
And for contrast, there is cosmopoli- 
tan Toronto, North America’s fastest- 
growing city! The low price for this 
trip includes rail fare, Pullman tax, 
planned sightseeing and first-class 
hotel accommodations. See your 
nearest travel agent now, or Canadian 
NATIONAL Railways, 103 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Phone 
RAndolph 6-5465. 
*Tour cost for single room accommoda- 
tion. Special low fares for student 
groups. 


One of many 
Maple Leaf Vacations 
offered only by CNR 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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During the spring meeting of 1ACT, delegates heard about some 


gE pe Responsibilities to the Fu- 
ture Citizens” were vividly 
outlined for delegates to the spring 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers by Gustav Mes- 
mer, director of the graduate school 
of engineering at Washington Uni- 
versity. Dr. Mesmer is a German- 
born scientist, whose observations on 
future world peace and the present 
challenge to our younger generation 
were presented against his back- 
ground of education, teaching, and 
living under the Nazis before and 
during World War 2. 

The meeting was held Mar. 3 and 
4 in Springfield, with Audra May 
Pence, [ACT president from Elm- 
hurst, in charge. 


Governor Speaks 

Following Dr. Mesmer’s luncheon 
speech Saturday Gov. Otto Kerner 
addressed the teachers. He supported 
many of Dr. Mesmer’s views, but 
emphasized the importance of edu- 
cating young people to serve in pub- 
lic life. He spoke of the need for 
students’ learning the classics, so 
they develop a proper philosophy, 
and told the teachers that they must 
be truly interested in the end results 
of their work. 

Dr. Mesmer feels that the Ameri- 


can “mass production” system of 


Responsibilities in Education 


education is better than the Euro- 
pean way, where they concentrate 
on the “cream of the crop.” Our 
youngsters are more aware of their 
rights and duties as citizens and of 
ideological dangers to our country. 
We must know about culture, 
which is not only literature and mu- 
sic, said Dr. Mesmer, but science, 
too, which “helps form our life to- 
day.” Although man now has in his 
hands the power of the universe— 
atomic power, Dr. Mesmer predicts 
there will be no war “if mankind 
knows what mankind is doing.” 
The next generation will live, said 
the speaker, but it will have to be 
with the rest of the world. It is up 
to teachers to open the eyes of youth 
to the past and the present world 
situation, to give them ideals and the 
ability to defend them. Dr. Mesmer 
concluded that in order to do this, 
teachers must be better educated. 
New officers of IACT, elected dur- 
ing the morning business session, are 
Ruth Trigg of Millstadt, president; 
William R. Russell of Peoria, vice- 
president; and Robert Lee Hender- 
son of Decatur, secretary. Seven di- 
rectors, named for three-year terms, 
and their divisions are: Calumet Val- 
ley—Margaret Swords of Harvey; 
Chicago—Mildred Jensen; Mibssis- 
sippi_ Valley—Eleanor Young of 


THE SPEAKER, Dr. Gustav Mesmer, left, 
meets Gov. Otto Kerner 

before the |ACT luncheon Mar. 4. 
Looking on are Irving Pearson, 

IEA executive secretary, 

and Audro May Pence, 

outgoing president of ACT. 


—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


Quincy; Northeastern—Martha Jane 
Jones of Elgin; Peoria—Mabel Wei- 
ennett of Peoria; Rock River—Ruben 
Krakow of Dixon; Southern—Aline 
Travelstead of Pittsburg. All direc- 
tors except Mrs. Young and Mrs. 
Weiennett were re-elected. 

A new resolution adopted by the 
delegates states that LACT will take 
steps toward establishment of a cen- 
tral office at IEA headquarters “in 
order to expedite the handling of in- 
formation and to coordinate activ 
ities.” The resolutions were presented 
by the chairman of the committee, 
Thelma Elson. 


Certificates for Locals 

Reporting on the Local Projects 
Recognition Program, Chairman Viv- 
ian Fisther presented certificates to 
three local associations for statewide 
recognition; these entries will be elli- 
gible for competition at the regional 
meeting of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Columbus, 
Ohio. The winning locals, and the 
areas in which their projects were en- 
tered, are: Springfield Education As 
sociation Professional Development; 
Bensenville Elementary Teachers 
Association—Public Relations; Evans- 
ton Education Association—Services 
to Members. 

Treasurer Alice Mann _ reported 
that 164 locals are affiliated with 
IACT; last year’s figure was 144. The 
chairman of membership and f- 
nance, Guy Mahan, announced that 
his committee is studying how class- 
room teachers in other states finance 
their organizations. 

The DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund received $198 in contributions 
from Illinois teachers this year, ac 
cording to Robert Lee Henderson, 
chairman for Illinois. Martin Fin- 
stad, public relations chairman, de- 
scribed IEA and NEA publications 
that have tips for local associations. 
The chairman of the teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards com- 
mittee, Josephine Wiegman, urged 
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locals to devote time on their pro- 
grams to explaining the work of 
TEPS. Ruth Trigg reported on her 
trip to Washington for the DCT 
Study Conference. 

The Friday evening session in- 
cluded a talk on “Global Observa- 
tions and Impressions of Education” 
by A. B. Roberts, head of the audio- 
visual education department at 
Western Illinois University. A Local 
Association Clinic panel presentation 
covered _ professional membership, 
ethics, and legislation. 

Three discussion groups were fea- 
tured at the meeting Saturday. One 
on Professional Qualifications was 
presented by Theodore Abell, IEA 
membership and finance chairman. 
Professional Development was the 
topic of Gerald W. Smith, IEA ad- 
ministrative relations associate. Clif- 
ford Avis, a member of the [ACT and 
IEA legislative committees, pre- 
sented the section on Professional 
Dividends. 

[ACT division meetings were held 
Saturday morning. For the closing 
session Harry Franck of Rock Island 
summarized by giving his impres- 
sions of the meeting. 

—Joan TRUCKENBROD, editorial assist- 
ant, Illinois Education. 


RIEA Promotes Contributions 
To Help Fellow-Teacher 

Coming to the aid of a young fellow- 
teacher, members of the Rock Island Edu- 
cation Association raised some $600 in a 
spontaneous special service project in a 
few days through voluntary contributions. 
A father of four children, this young man 
in his second year of junior high-school 
teaching was stricken with undulant fever. 
The family was living in a trailer, driving 
a small station wagon, and trying to “save” 
Yang a $200 per year by not pur- 

vasing hospitalization-surgical insurance. 
The trailer and car were sold to meet 
expenses and the family moved into public 
low-cost housing. Since the young man 
was in only the second year under the 
State Teachers Retirement System, no dis- 
ability provisions were available While 
he was still in the hospital his five-year- 
old son was also hospitalized after an auto 
struck him. 

Colleagues in his own school raised 
$155. The teachers association heard of 
the problem, the faculty's action, and 
similar suggested contributions by several 
other faculties. The RIEA publicized the 
story among its membership, and many 
voluntary contributions came in 

The patient and his son are out of the 
hospital, but he is still under care and 
treatment. His physician has allowed him 
to return to his classroom teaching duties 
on a temporary basis. The encouragement 
of his fellow teachers has helped in much 
more than a financial way. 
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On TODAY 


INFORMATION 


Contribute to the scientific 
literacy of the entire 
student community 

im preparation 

for citizenship in 

the space age 


MOTIVATION 


Stimulate and call to 
action the full 
intellectual capacity of 
the student 


INSPIRATION 


Present the wonders of 
nature as evidence of the 
existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, thus instilling 
responsibility and 
reverence in the 
individual 


AGHING SITUATIONS 


A general appreciation of science is vital 
to the cultural development of our young 
people in this new era. Atomic energy, 
space exploration and other technological 
by-products of the research laboratory 
are the natural heritage of today’s 
young citizens who must be well 
informed to control and use them 

wisely tomorrow. Science For Tomorrow 
films bring together unexcelled scientific 
reporting, imaginative and dramatic 
presentation and philosophical 

structure compatible with the 

public school situation. 


\3 
oF 1H 
orY 
STNOOSTREN 
SENSE PERCEPTion 
“Science For Tomorrow’ films 


are especially suited for carefully integrated 
and purposeful assembly programs 


Send me the Utilization Guides 
“Science For Tomorrow” films. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
crry 


STATE 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
P.O. Box 25575-Z + Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Third-Graders’ Sequel Is First-Rate With Authors 


This third-grade advanced reading group at Humboldt School gets together 
to make final plans for the book they produced, Westbrook’s Dog Trainer. 


jos eves were shining as he came up to 
“ my desk. “We have a wonderful idea. 
The Terrible Mr. Twitmeyer is such a good 
book, but it doesn’t sound finished. May 
we write a book about Mr. Twitmeyer and 
write about what happened next and finish 
it the way we want to?” 

I hoped my voice sounded almost nat- 
ural. “Write a book? That sounds like 
a good idea, Joe, but do you think a group 
of third-graders can write a whole book?” 

“Sure we can. May we try?” 

“All right. Go ahead and try. Why 
don’t you have a meeting right now and 
plan how many chapters you'll have, what 
you'll name the book, and decide just 
what each of you will do to help?” 

The two boys and three girls of this 
advanced reading group worked eagerly, 
quickly, and hae & The finished 
product, Westbrook’s Dog Trainer, con- 
tained 12 interesting, well-written chap- 
ters. One little girl designed a cover page. 
Our school secretary mimeographed copies 
of the book, and on a very special evening 





a 
Goals for Education 


President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on National Goals concluded, 
in its report pyblished recently, that 
we must double expenditures for 
education by 1970, from $20 billion 
a year to $40 billion. The federal 
government must help state and 
local communities support better 
schools. We must set up more two- 
year colleges within commuting dis- 
tance of high-school graduates. 
“Teachers salaries at all levels must 
be improved . New _ teaching 
techniques must continue to be de- 
velo ~ . We must have enlarged 
waiiae facilities and changes in 
curricula and methods . . . Above all, 
schooling should fit the capacities of 
individuals; every student must be 
stimulated to work to his utmost.” 


| 





in May every third-grader in the room 
proudly carried home a new book to read. 

This wasn’t quite the end of the incident. 
During the time the children were writ- 
ing, I also did some writing to Lilian 
Moore and Leone Adelson, authors of The 
Terrible Mr. Twitmeyer, and told them 
what the children were attempting. 

An enthusiastic letter with a request to 
read the children’s “book” was the result; 
and a copy was sent to the authors. 
They said in a letter to the children, “Your 
letter seemed almost a coincidence, for 
this very week we had been discussing 
plans for working on a sequel to The 
Terrible Mr. Twitmeyer. We can't tell 
you how much we enjoyed your book, and 
when our own book is published, probably 
in the early spring of 1961, we would like 
to send each of you a copy and we also 
hope to dedicate our new book to you 
children in the third grade at Humboldt.” 

I had seriously doubted the outcome of 
the children’s plan. I almost gave them 
a typical answer, “Oh, let’s not try any- 
thing like that. Why don’t you each write 
a little story and finish the book the way 
you think it should be finished, and we'll 
choose the one we like best.” But I'm 
glad that I stepped aside. 

I should like to say to teachers of gifted 
children: Don’t worry too much about 
them. Don’t plan too much for them. 
Let them do their own planning. Just 
don’t get in their «ay! 

—Vera Stover, third-grade teacher, Hum- 
boldt School, Mattoon. 


LEGISLATORS, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board mem- 
bers attended the Legislative 
Luncheon held Feb. 4 by the 
1EA Chicago Division. State 
Rep. Kenneth Wendt, stand- 
ing, was one of the speakers. 
Others were Gerald Haley, 
right, division legislative 
chairman, and Rep. Walter 
Reum. Kathryn Hansen, act- 
ing president of the division, 
is seated second from right. 


—Jerry Kaufman 
Photographers 


TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


(Continued from second cover) 


tenure and continuing contracts”? It would 
seem to us our tenure law is sufficient to 
protect any interested hard-working 
teacher. 

Why should our IEA support organiza- 
tion of the state into 12-grade units for ad- 
ministration? . . . Are we wise in promot- 
ing such school reorganization if it will 
»rove ineffective? We know, too, that the 
raed the organization, the farther re- 
moved it is from the people. In our own 
IEA magazine you quote Dr. Stinnett as 
saying “God help us if we ever take the 
control of our schools away from our 
people.” 

Our greater complaint is the endorse- 
ment of federal aid to education. We do 
not feel that any such endorsement should 
be made until every teacher in Illinois has 
been sent a questionnaire asking his opin- 
ion and his reason for his opinion, be it 
either “yes” or “no.” This is one of the 
most vital educational questions today and 
one which every teacher has a right and a 
duty to answer for himself. No representa- 
tive at a meeting can speak for fim. We 
might add further that we feel that any 
teacher who would not welcome the 
chance to answer it can not be concerned 
with his profession. 

The omission of any detailed recom- 
mendation toward the improvement of the 
teaching process and the teaching force 
was another ominous sign. There were 19 
points on school finance. Is that our major 
problem? 

There were some interesting articles in 
small print which might better have been 
emphasized in bold, such as James Pease’s 
remark that “Russia’s secret weapon is 
work”; and Anita Ruffing’s remarks that 
teachers must work together and the pro- 
fession must police its own ranks and dis- 
cipline its own members, for if it dees not, 
others outside the profession will do it for 
us. 

What should be worthy of consideration 
was the study of elementary school chil- 
dren made by the Saturday Evening Post. 
The conclusion that our low scoring was in 
part explained by the fact that our chil- 
dren do less SC hool work and less home- 
work per year than those in France, Eng- 
land, West Germany, and Norway could 
excuse our children—but can it excuse their 
teachers? 

—Imogene Cashmore, Martha Impson, 
Esther Stanfield, Dolores Ellis, Verna Sieg, 
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and Grace S. Braunsdorf; Round Lake 


public schools. 


. 

We teachers of Section II, IEA North 
Lakes Division, share the opinion that an 
endorsement of proposed legislation such 
as federal aid to education should not be 
made by the Illinois Education Association 
unless and until the membership of the 
association has been polled, and it has been 
determined that a majority thereof favor 
such proposed legislation. 

—Enid Emmons, Rhue Courtney, Mary J. 
Peterson, Jan Arden, Lucille Valentine, 
Margaret L. Gassler, Dorothy Zimmer, Lois 
King Gilchrist, Elizabeth B. Ferris, lrene 
Rause, Norma Jean Knox, Dorathy M. 
Berdux, Winifred Sheridan, Joan Lofstrom, 
Inez M. Schmidt, Paul F. Doescher, Jr., 
Diane Maller, Genevieve Brackin, Virginia 
David D. Elvera M. 


Hinman Ransom, 


Lampe 

Ex Note The legislatit e 
adopted by the Representative 
which meets only at Christmas time 
erns the actions of the legislative commit- 
tee and staff in initiating and supporting 
legislation of importance to education. The 
adoption of a specific program would tic 
the hands of the committee and staff; 
amendments by the legislature would re- 
sult in the loss of LEA support 


program 
Assembly, 


COD- 
got 


JOHNNIES READ 
too, that the program is working well. 

One large classroom has been set 
aside as our reading center. It is 
furnished not only with regulation 
student desks but with tables and 
chairs where students may work 
quietly on their own difficulties 
while the teacher is working with the 
rest of the class on problems common 
to a group. This room and equip- 
ment is also being used by senior 
students who elect to take a non- 
credit course in developmental read- 
ing—designed specifically for, though 
not limited to, students who are col- 
lege-bound. The course stresses im- 
provement in the three basic reading 
skills—reading rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. The success of this 
program is evidenced by the fact 
that, though it is non-credit and stu- 
dents must sacrifice study-hall time, 
we have been forced to limit it to 
only one semester for each student. 

This program is not a cure-all and 
is not the final answer. There are 
some students whom we have not 
been able to help. But with enthusi- 
astic, trained teachers and with a 
school board sufficiently interested 
to provide the necessary equipment, 
we feel that we are well on our way 
toward having fewer Johnnies who 
can not read and toward helping all 
of them read better. 
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The IEA’s decision to 
district reorganization 

units where feasible” came as a result of 
study by its own staff and by recognized 
authorities in the field. Some things of 
benefit to teachers were by-products of 
the reorganization movement; reorganiza- 
tion into unit districts and subsequent 
adoption of the single salary schedule prob- 
ably did more than anything else to equal- 


support s«¢ hool 
into 12-grade 


ize salaries between eleme ntary and high- 


school teachers 


No federal aid legislation could be sup- 


ported if the opinion of each IEA member 


had to be sought; proposals differ greatly 
from time to time, even during the Con 
gressional session. Her the IEA 
relies legislative committee to 
represent the members of the 21 divisions 

It is true that items of finance make up 
a considerable portion of the LEA legisla 
Such things as teachers work 
wn 


agam 


upon its 


tive program 
ing together, the profession policing its 
ranks, etc., do not rely on legislative action 
for fulfillment. Reading the full 
of platform, resolutions, and programs 
adopted by the Representative Assembly 
would reveal effort in other areas 


report 





Speech Improvements 


Through Fun 


Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 


speech problems even before chi 


ld is aware he has a problem are 


culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 


Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 


Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 


A Va, 
m © 


/ 


This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 
Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 
From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 


Jd and do make up. 
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After a busy day 4 


with a big date coming up 
or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 


of Wrigley's 


Spearmint Gum 


help give you a quick ‘‘pickup."" 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 


New Education Commissioner 


A college administrator with a_back- 
ground in philosophy is the new commis- 
sioner of education in the US Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. He is 
Sterling M. McMurrin, who has been aca- 
demic vice-president of the University of 
Utah. Before that he taught philosophy at 
Utah and at the University of Southern 
California 

After his graduation from Utah, Dr 
McMurrin was with the department of 
education of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. He did post-doctoral 
study at Columbia and Princeton univer- 
sities and Union Theological Seminary 

An article in Education U.S.A. quotes 
Dr. MecMurrin on his views of federal aid 
to education: “I see no reason why fed- 
eral aid to education must mean some kind 
of federal dictation to local institutions 
But without a strong, centralized govern- 
ment agency taking a firm hand . . . we 
are likely to drift in such a way that our 
educational institutions will not satisfy the 
demands of the nation.” 


ISNU Faculty Changes 


Benjamin J. Keeley has replaced John 
A. Kinneman as head of the social science 
department at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Dr. Kinneman, who has held the 
yosition for 10 years and has been a mem- 
ver of the faculty since 1927, had asked 
to be relieved of administrative duties 
Dr. Keeley joined the ISNU staff in 1952 
He has served on the Illinois Commission 
on Children, the Illinois Council of Fam- 
ily Relations, and the Illinois Commission 
on Discrimination in Higher Education 

Burton L. O’Connor, professor of health 
and physical education and University 
High School director of athletics, will head 
the department of health and physical edu- 
cation for men at ISNU Sept. 1. He is to 
succeed Clifford E. Horton, who has held 
the position for 37 years. Following the 
retirement of Howard J]. Hancock as ISNU 
athletic director in 1963, Dr. O’Connor 
also will direct the university athletic pro- 
gram. Dr. O'Connor came to ISNU in 
i937. He has served two three-year terms 
on the University Council, where he served 
as chairman of the executive committee. 


Appointments at U. of Chicago 

New chancellor of the University of 
Chicago is George Wells Beadle, Nobel 
prize-winning geneticist and former acting 
dean of the faculty at California Institute 
of Technology. He had been chairman of 
Caltech’s biology department since 1946 
In 1958 he was co-recipient of a Nobel 
prize for discovering how genes transmit 
characteristics. Dr. Beadle is a member of 
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the President's Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee and chairman of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences committee on genetic 
effects of atomic radiation 

Prof. Rachel B. Marks has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of the School of 
Social Service Administration of the 
versity. In addition to her new responsibil- 
ities, she will continue to teach a graduate 
research course and serve as editor of the 


Social Service Review, a national profes- 


unil- 


sional journal 


Honors for CTC Staff 


The director of the graduate school at 
Chicago Teachers College was featured on 
Radio Bremen, in West Germany, in Feb- 
ruary. David Kopel was one of the out- 
standing educators to speak in a series on 
education in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. 

Muriel Beuschlein, associate professor of 
biology at the college, has been chosen 
president-elect of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers. She will 
president during 1962. A member of the 
faculty since 1951, Mrs. Beuschlein is a 
specialist in conservation education and 
biology teaching. She has served as man- 
aging editor of The American Biology 
Teacher, the association’s magazine, since 
1951. 


Named President of NASSP 


James. D. Logsdon, superintendent of 
Thornton Township High Schools and Jun- 
ior College, Harvey, was named to the 
presidency of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals at its conven- 


He had 


serve as 


tion in February served as frst 


vice-president last year. 





Certification Leader Dies 

The executive secretary of the State 
Teachers Certification Board, W. Aaron 
Brien, died Feb. 21 in Springfield. He had 
been named to his position, heading the 


Division of Teacher Certification in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in 1959 

Succeeding Mr. Brien will be Harold 


who has been 
of teacher training for the division 
1959. Before staff he 
teacher and principal in Roxana 
Mr. Brien had 
principal, and assistant county su- 


Landwehrmiet supervisor 
since 
joining the was a 
served as a teacher 
coac h 
perintendent in Madison County and late 
was district superintendent at Cahokia be- 
state 


fore coming to the office. 


New AASA Officers Announced 
Willis, general 


in Chicago, 


Benjamin C 
tendent of 
the presidency of the American Association 
of School Administrators Mar. 15. Irby B 
Carruth, superintendent of schools at 
Austin, Tex., is now president-elect 

Elected vice-president for a one-year 
term was Natt B. Burbank, superintendent 
of schools. Boulder, Colo. Oscar V. Rose 
superintendent from Midwest City, Okla 


supe Tin 


SC hools assumed 


the executive committec 


was named te 


for a four-year term 


News of NIU Faculty 


]. Norman Parmer, head of the history 
department at Northern Illinois University, 
Is One of three American scholars who at- 
tended the first international 
of Southeast Asian Historians in Singapor« 
during January. He received a $1400 travel 
from the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Some 50 historians from 
the non-Communist world were expected 
to attend. Dr. Parmer presented a paper 
on economic history of the Chinese in 
some graduate 


conference 


grant 


Singapore, where he did 
work 

Maurice Weed, head of Northern's music 
department, was granted a leave of absence 
for the 


spring semester to serve as an 


—Photo from NEA 


TO EXPRESS APPRECIATION to President Kennedy for “lifting the sights of the American people,” 
these educators called at the White House the day after the President sent to Congress the School 
Assistance Act of 1961. In the group are, from left, James McCaskill, NEA assistant executive secre- 
tary for state and federal relations; Philip Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, and former 
president, American Association of School Administrators; Benjamin Willis, superintendent of Chicago 
schools and new president of AASA; William Carr, NEA executive secretary; President Kennedy; 
Clarice Kline, NEA president; Abraham Ribicoff, secretary of health, education, and welfare; and 
Finis Engleman, AASA executive secretary. The educators pledged their support to the program 
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artist-in-residence at the MacDowell Colony 
for Creative Artists in New Hampshire. 
Painters, composers, and writers devote 
their time there to creative work. Dr. 
Weed has written a number of prize 
winning orchestral compositions. 


U. of I. News 

Gerald C. Carter, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of illinois, was named 
assistant dean of the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension; he will direct research 
activities, among other duties. Dr. Carter 
has been on the UI faculty since 1945. 
With the division since 1949, he has super- 
vised the adult vocational testing and 
counseling, and will continue to do so. 

Ella C. Leppert, UI professor of edu- 
cation, has been elected to a three-year 
term on the National Committee for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance. The conmittee 
sponsors local and national workshops to 
improve teaching of family finance. 


Joins State Office Staff 


W. A. Shannon of Glenview, executive 
director of the National School Boards 
Association since 1956, is joining the staff 
of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction as a consultant for general edu- 
cation; his work will be mostly in school 
district reorganization. 3; 

Harold V. Webb has been appointed act- 
ing executive director of the NSBA. He 
began with the staff in 1958, to undertake 
special responsibilities for field services 
and convention exhibits. 


New Names at NEA Center 

Appointed first full-time executive sec- 
retary of the American Industrial Arts 
Association is Kenneth Dawson, a teacher 
from Maryland. The AIAA, a department 
of the National Education Association, 
opened an office in the NEA Center in 
Washington Jan. 3. 

Marjorie Gardner has been named to a 
new staff position with the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. She will direct 
and coordinate the publication of the 
“Vistas of Science” books in cooperation 
with Scholastic Book Services; each book 
will be concerned with a specific area of 
science. Dr. Gardner was on the staff at 
Ohio State University, teaching chemistry 
and science education. 

Allan West, who was executive secretary 
of the Utah Education Association since 
1946, started in March as associate direc- 
tor of the NEA membership division. He 
served last year as first vice- oresident of 
the National School Public Rolotions Asso- 
ciation and has done college lecturing on 
school public relations. 


New Dean at Blackburn 


Arthur J. Dibden will be the new dean 
of Blackburn College, Carlinville. He suc- 
ceeds Herbert Halpert, who is returning to 
teaching. Dr. Dibden is now chairman of 
the philosophy department at Knox Col- 
lege, where he has been on the faculty 
since 1949. Last year he was a fellow at 
the Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 


Named Committee Chairman 

The president of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society named Loretta Kehoe of 
Waukegan chairman of an international 
committee for the 1960-62 biennium. It 
is the committee on teacher welfare and 
morale. 


DATES AND PLACES 


Conference on Supervision 


The 56th annual Conference on Super- 
vision will take place May 5 at Northern 
Illinois University. Speakers will include 
George Bereday, professor of comparative 
education, Teachers College of Columbia 
University; Myron Lieberman, director of 
the Council of Educational Research of 
greater Cleveland; and Archibald Shaw, 
editor of Overview magazine. 


School Business Men to Meet 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of School Business Officials 
will be held May 5 and 6 at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel in Peoria. Membership of the 
association includes superinte ndents, busi- 
ness managers, treasurers, and others con- 
cerned with the business administration of 
schools. 

The meeting will open with a luncheon. 
Speaking on the new Illinois accounting 
manual will be C. Allen Fort, who is in 
charge of statistics and finance for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. At the dinner meeting, S. P 
Marland, Winnetka superintendent, will 
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the vitality of its selections; 


its eye appeal; 


essential reading skills; 


stress on creative and 
independent reading; 


complete testing program; 
rich built-in poetry program; 


superb manuals—the most 





complete, the easiest to use 


Company 
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PROGRAM 


Ginn and 205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


Represented by: Fred J. Wheeler, John O'Connor, 
Bill Williams, Robert McWherter, 
and Miss Gertrude Bruckiacher (Consultant) 


The Ginn Basic 
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basic readers for grodes 1-8 and 
full equipment for learning to read 


collections of stories and poems for 
the primary grodes 


Ginn Book- Length 
Stories 


by well-known authors, for middle- 
graders 
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speak on “Teaching and Learning Is Our 
Business.” At the Saturday luncheon meet- 
ing the topic of new legislation affecting 
Illinois schools will be discussed by B. B. 
Burgess, field secretary for the Illinois 
Association of School Boards. 

Topics for sectional meetings will be 
various specialized aspects of the school 
business official’s work. 


NSBA Convention 


At the opening general session of the 
National School Boards Association con- 
vention, Rep. Walter Judd of Minnesota 
will give the highlight address. The con- 
vention is scheduled for May 4 to 6 in 
Philadelphia. The theme is “Responsible 
School Boards Provide Educational Lead- 
ership.” 

Two significant panel presentations will 
consider “How Can We Reconcile National 
Educational Needs and Goals With Local 
Citizen Control of Education” and “Is 
Local Citizen Control of Public Schools in 
America Obsolete?” Another session will 
highlight “Why Teachers Promote Tenure 
Legislation.” For the second year NSBA 
will have a school building architectural 
exhibit 

Registration for the convention should 
be made with NSBA at 1940 Sheridan 
Road, Evanston. The fee for board mem- 
bers and superintendents is $8; there is no 
charge for guests who are properly identi- 
fied 

Pre-convention activities for delegates 
will be May 2 and 3. The first business 
meeting is Wednesday evening. 


Adult Education Meeting in society and in the profession. 


a K iN ci he k At the luncheon Emerson Shuck, dean 
Gov. Otto Kerner will give the keynote of the college of liberal arts at Bowling 


address at the annual Illinois Adult Edu- Green State University, Ohio, will speak 
-* > seiiaatal 1901 =. 99 = 7 => * — 
cation Conference April 21 and sf at A question-and-answer period is planned 
Allerton House, University of Illinois con- to follow the speech. Approximately 400 
ference center near Monticello Other are expected to attend the invitational con- 


speakers will be Dean Alonzo G. Grace of ference 
the U. of 1. College of Education; Prof : 
Robert I. Hulsizer of *he physics depart- 


ment: W. C. Van Dyck, education and ADK Meeting April 29 


training manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; The eighth annual state conference of 
and Prof. E. C Coleman, department of Alpha Delta Kappa will take place April 
English, Southern Illinois University. 29 at Kimball Junior High School in Elgin 

Speakers for a panel discussion on voca- Assisting the Elgin chapter as hostesses will 
tional and technical education will be Prof be members from Aurora and Rockford 
Herbert Hamlin agricultural education, (Coffee hour and registration will be from 
and Prof. M. Ray Karnes, education, both 8.39 to 9:30 am. Sessions will include a 
of the U. of I; Guy E. Cornwell, first as- —_ business meeting, workshop groups, and an 
sistant state superintendent of public in- address by Binkley Mades, Kane County 
struction; and Turner H. Trimble, presi- superintendent of ‘schools 


dent, Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
The conference is conducted by the U 


of I. Division of University Extension in Classroom Teechers Conference 


cooperation with the Illinois Adult Edu- Ti. tO, enauel) Clameeten Taachoss 
cation Association. National Conference will be held at Glass 
boro State College, Glassboro, N.J., July 

TEPS Conference oe 
The program itself will be developed 
“New Concepts for Professional Stand- around the theme, Teaching Is Our Pro 
ards” is the theme of the 1961 Conference fession, which is the theme this year for 


on Teacher Education and Professional the NEA Department of Classroom Teach 
Standards, to be held April 29 at Millikin ers, sponsor of the conference. Morning 
University Decatur. At the general session general sessions will bring all participants 


at 9 a.m. the keynote address will be given together with recognized lay, political, and 
by D. D. Darland, assistant secretary for educational leaders to explore the broad 
state TEPS from the national TEPS office areas of instructional methods, professional 
From 10 a.m. until noon there will be 12 development, and _ leadership _ training 
discussion groups—on the individual’s rol Some morning programs will feature pres 








duced to number systems 








‘(Imagine me 
liking science and math’’ 


Teachers hear more and more students say this when they use: 


Mathematics, First Course 
Mathematics, Second Course 


by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 
A two-book series that stresses true mathematics. The student is first intro 


throughout both texts, on the meaning and structure of mathematics. 





other than our own and emphasis is placed, 


The Science For Progress Series, 2nd Edition 

by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 

Science in Today’s World (Grade 7), Science for Your Needs, 
(Grade 8), and Seience for Progress (Grade 9). 

Each of the three texts in this series is complete with Activities Books, Tests, 


and Teacher's Manual. 


Prentice-Hall Representative: 
Joseph Stockton, Box 887 AB, Route No. 2, W. Chicago, Ill. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Graduate Courses for Summer 1961 
Of Special Interest to Public School Teachers 


A vacation with profit can be yours this summer. Take advantage of Chicago's many recre- 
ational and cultural offerings and enroll for a program of study at Roosevelt University 
—downtown on the lakefront. Below are listed some of the graduate courses available: 


Liberal Arts — First Day Term 
JUNE 19—JULY 28 


Japan (Cult. St. 380) 

History of Economic Thought (Econ 302) 
Development of Economie Doctrines (Econ 402) 
Studies in English Literature (Engl. 375) 

Modern U. S. Diplomatic History (Hist. 325) 
Seminar in European History (Hist. 351) 

Philosophy of Religion (Philos. 321) 

Clinical Psychology (Psych. 305) 

Race and Culture Contact in East Africa (Soc. 333) 


JUNE 26—JULY 28 


Legal Aspects of School Administration (Educ. 352) 
Reading Problems in the Elementary School (Educ. 363) 
Principles and Practices in Elementary Education (Educ. 367) 
Regional Geography: Middle Weat of the U.S. (Educ. 370) 
Methods of Educational Research (Educ. 400) 

Educational and Vocational Guidance (Educ. 415) 
Elementary School Administration (Educ. 430) 
Comperative Education (Educ. 449) 

The Junior High School (Educ. 452) 

Understanding the Child (Educ. 455) 

Constitutional Law Il: Personal Rights (Pol. Sci. 322) 

The Courts and Public Policy II (Pol. Sei. 422) 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


WAbash 2-3580 tion. 


430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Liberal Arts — Second Day Term 
JULY 31—SEPT. 8 


African Folklore and Literature (Cult. St. 341) 
Workshop in Health Education (Educ. 354) 
(Class meets July 31 to Aug. 11) 
Workshop in the Education of Exceptional Children (Educ. 458) 
(Class meets July 31 to Aug. 11) 
Studies in English Literature (Engl. 373) 
History of World Communism (Hist. 317) 
Psychology of Personality (Psych. 360) 
Motivation (Psych. 361) 
Social Stratification (Soc. 320) 


Evening Graduate Courses 
JUNE 19—AUG. 17 (9 WEEKS) 


Classes meet two evenings a week—Mon. and Wed. or Tues. and 


Thurs 
Chicago Musical College 
SUMMER TERM—JUNE 26-AUG. 4 


Graduate and Undergraduate courses in Music History and 
Literature, Music Education, and Theory Also applied music 
instruction in piano, organ, voice, and orchestral instrument 
through individual lessons 


For @ complete schedule of the 250 wnder- 
graduote and graduate courses to be offered 
by the University in its 1961 summer ses- 
sions, write te Office of University Informe- 











George Peabody College for Teachers 


FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 12-August 18 
EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 
of LATE SUMMER TERM 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air - conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


INTERSESSION 
WORKSHOPS 


—July 17 - August 18 
—August 21-September | 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition.” 











entations by various NEA departments. 
Afternoon group discussions will focus on 
specific problems of particular interest to 
rma teachers. Scheduled conference 
activities include a bus trip through South- 
ern New Jersey and a boat trip. 

A variety of evening programs and en- 
tertainment include a picnic and patriotic 
program on July 4, an evening at the Cam- 
den Music Circus, square dancing, and 
social events. Recreation facilities will 
also be available to the participants. 

The cost of room, board, and scheduled 
activities will be $80, which includes a 
$10 registration fee payable to DCT. 
Everyone who attends will receive a cer- 
tificate which many boards of education 
recognize as evidence of in-service growth. 
Those who wish to earn two hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit may en- 
roll wi'h the college; the fee is $27. 

For registration blanks write to the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


May Is Bike Month 


American Bike Month, a national public 
service undertaking sponsored by the 
American bicycle industry to make cycling 
safer and more fun, will be observed in 
May. Bike retail stores will distribute free 
a booklet, America’s All-Time Ten Best 
Bike Games, featuring the 12 official rules 
of safe riding, tips on the proper adjust- 
ment of two-wheelers, and a self-inspection 
diagram to assist young cyclists in proper 
bike maintenance. 


School Nurses to Meet 


Allergies and related problems of school 
age children will be considered at a work- 
shop to be sponsored April 22 by the 
DuPage Valley division of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Nurses. The meeting 
will begin at 9:30 a.m. and will be held 
at Willowbrook High School in Villa Park. 
The speaker will be Max Samter, M.D. 


Day at the UN 


The Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Association are 
planning a special “Day at the UN” on 
July 1 following the close of the NEA 
convention in Atlantic City, N.J. Plans 
include special transportation for conven- 
tion delegates to New York City on Satur- 
day morning, hotel accommodations for 
those who wish to remain in New York 
overnight, conducted tours through UN 
headquarters, film showings, a special 
lunch in the UN cafeteria, and a progran: 
that will include talks by top UN officials. 
For those remaining in New York over- 
night the program includes a three-hour 
boat ride around Manhattan Sunday after- 
noon. i 

Application blanks are available from 
Harold Colvin of the NEA Travel Division, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Costs will vary from about $14 to $28, 
depending = the services requested. 

Accommodations are limited, so orders 
will be filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 








Ready now for grades 1-6 
WINSTON BASIC READERS® 


by Stauffer and Burrows 


This complete series of readers fulfills the demands of 
reading as a thinking process . . . 


® Story content is specifically designed to encourage 
children to use their ability to reason. 


Illustrations are drawn to exacting specifications of 


plot, setting, and sequence. 


Method is correlated with story and content and illus- 


trations, to take children beyond word recognition and 


1 


recall and into the realm of reading as critical thinking. 


*A part of the WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


the compatible 


program in reading and the language arts. 


Illinois representatives: 


Fred M. Lowry 
Box 460 


Mt. Vernon, IIL. Villa 


Austin Jones 
311 S. Summit Ave. 211 
Park, Ill. 


Eric M. Brown 
Webb St. 
Calumet City, UL. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 








IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Study-Work Plan 


Qualified high-school students may ap- 
ply until May 1 for enrollment in a coop- 
erative work experience program conducted 
by the department of business education of 
the University of IRinois. The program is 
open to students who intend to earn a 
bachelor of science degree in either secre- 
tarial training or business teacher educa- 
tion. Participants are half-time students 
and half-time employees in university of- 
fices and campus business outlets. Office 
pos.tions usually require 20 hours of work 
a week with a minimum wage of $1 to 
$1.25 an hour. 

Part-time students 
study program each semester and there- 
fore generally need five years to complete 
requirements for graduation. Participants 
who work during summer months and 
attend summer sessions may complete the 
degree program within four years. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from Prof. Ralph 
Mason, department of business education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


pursue a reduced 


Inter-College Study Project 

The Teachers College Board has ap- 
proved expenses to be assumed by each of 
the four state universities under its juris- 
diction to help finance an inter-instruction 
study project of the Joint Council on 
Higher Education in Illinois. The council 
plans to employ a professional research 
staff to study budget data and prepara- 
tion, space utilization, instructional costs, 
and similar problems of our state-sup- 
ported colleges. The initial cost of the 
project would be $35,000, with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois assuming 40 percent of 
the cost; Southern Illinois University, 20 
percent; and Eastern, Northern, Western, 
and Illinois State Normal University, 10 
percent each. 


UI Asks for Student Deposits 


A $30 deposit, which will be deducted 
from first semester tuition and fees, will 
be required of all new undergraduates ap- 
plying for admission to the University of 
Illinois effective Sept. 1, 1961. The non- 
refundable deposit will not be required 
of foreign students residing outside the 
United States, and it will not apply to 
the University in Feb- 
students 


students entering 
ruary or next summer, nor to 
seeking re-admission. The deposit must be 
made before the applicant receives his 
xermit to enter the University, and before 
1¢ may begin contract negotiations with 
the Housing Division 

C. W. Sanford, dean of admissions and 
records, said, “Without adequate informa- 
tion with regard to firm commitments to 
enter, it is impossible for us to administer 
adequately the progressive admission pro- 
gram adopted last spring.” 

Many prospective college students apply 
for admission to more than one institution 
of higher education, deferring final choice 
until late in the summer or early fall. Pro- 
vision will be made for refunds of de- 
posits where individuals have applied in 
good faith but for reasons beyond their 
control are unable to enroll. 


Illinois Education 





College Board Actions 

Bonds to finance the construction of a 
$4,000,000 skyscraper residence hall at 
Illinois State Normal University were sold 
in February by the Teachers College 
Board. The 10-story dormitory, with two 


interconnected tiers, will house 1816 stu- | 


dents. The structure will tie in with exist- 
ing Hamilton and Whitten Halls, which 
were opened in September. Residents of 
the new dormitory wings will use the 
dining hall facilities of Feeney Center, now 
serving occupants of Hamilton and Whit- 
ten Halls. 

For Western Illinois University the board 
approved preliminary plans for a proposed 
$3,000,000 residence hall. 

In other action the board authorized 
Northern Illinois University to establish a 
department of special education; Western 
Illinois University was given permission to 
offer four more master's degree programs 
in biological science, mathematics, English, 
and social science. 


Classroom Shortage Grows 

A shortage of 142,100 public elementary 
and secondary school classrooms for the 
fall of 1960 was reported by the US Office 
of Education. Based on reports from the 
50 states and the District of Columbia, 
this figure compared with 135,200 in the 
fall of 1959. The shortage included 66,100 
additional classrooms needed to accommo- 
date pupils in excess of normal capacity 
and 76,000 to replace unsatisfactory fa- 
cilities. 

The number of pupils above normal 
classroom capacity was 1,868,000, an in- 
crease of 122,000 over the 1959 total. There 
are abcut 885,000 pupils attending school 
on curtailed or half-day sessions. 

The Office of Education survey showed 
that 69,400 classrooms were completed dur- 
ing the past year, approximately the same 
as the number completed in 1958-59, but 
still below the peak of 72,100 completed 
in 1957-58. The states reported that 17,- 
800 classrooms were abandoned during 
1959-60, because of reorganization and 
consolidation of school districts or due 
to obsolescence of buildings. 


SUMMER STUDY 


For Journalism Teachers 

More than $1400 in grants from the 
Wall Street Journal and the yearbook in- 
dustry will support two journalism work- 
shops this summer at Northern Illinois 
University. 

The Newspaper Fund, Inc., which is 
supported by the Wall Street Journal, has 
awarded a grant of $800 to NIU for a 10- 
day newspaper workshop starting June 19. 
Nine awards will be given to high-school 
teachers who either teach journalism or 
advise school publications; they will cover 
room, board, and registration fees for the 
workshop. 

Seven grants will be provided from the 
yearbook industry for teachers attending a 
yearbook workshop June 29 to July 7. 

Teachers may enroll in either workshop 
for one hour of credit, or in both for two 
semester hours of credit, according to 
Donald Grubb, head of the NIU journalism 
department. 
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The lilinois Reading Circle 


NANETTE A French Goat 
By MIREILLE MAROKVIA. 4-color 
and black-and-white pictures by Artur 
Marokvia. A goat makes an unpre- 
dictable companion. Grades 1-3. $3.00 


BEST FRIENDS IN SUMMER 
By MARY BARD. I/lustrated by Doro- 
thy Bayley Morse. CoCo and Suzie, of 
Best Friends, go to a ranch. Grades 4-6. 
$3.50 

CUNNING IS 

BETTER THAN STRONG 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Drawings 
by the author. A wild creature is won 
through kindness. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


THE HEART OF 
CAMP WHIPPOORWILL 
By ALICE P. MILLER. Illustrated by 


Velma Ilsley. Unexpected adventures 


at camp. Grades 4-6. $2.75 


THE GOLDEN LYNX 
and Other Tales 
Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER. //lus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer. A story- 
teller’s favorite tales. Grades 4-6. $3.00 
A DREAM OF HER OWN 
By NANCY TITUS. Robin finds her- 
self growing up. Gredes 7-up. $2.95 
SIDELINE QUARTERBACK 
By CURTIS BISHOP. “Absorbing 


reading for fans . Recommended.” 
-Library Journal. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 

OF ARGENTINA 
By ELVAJEAN HALL. Jilustrated 
with photos. An important addition to 
the Portraits of the Nations series. 


Grades 7-up. $2.95 


has adopted these 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 
“The first intimate glimpses of the 
adult future emperor.”—Chicago Trib 
une. YA. $4.50 

PRIDE OF POSSESSION 
By JAMES STREET and DON 
TRACY. A dog story “in the spirit of 
Old Yeller."—Library Journal YA. 
$3.75 

NATALIA 
By ANNE MILLER DOWNES 
“Through a poignant love story, an 


account of the transfer of Alaska to 
the U.S.”"—Library Journal. YA. $3.95 

STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR. “Thrilling ad 
ventures give an idea of Gen. Wash 
ington’s intelligence system.”—Library 
Journal. YA. $4.95 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK OF FOOTBALL 


By stars of professional football teams 
Illustrated by Robert Riger and Daniel 
Schwartz. Expert instruction. Grades 
7-up. $2.95 


For your collection of outstanding 
books of the twentieth century 


STRAWBERRY GIRL 
Written and illustrated by 
LENSKI. Grades 4-6. $4.50 


THE VOYAGES OF 
DOCTOR DOOLITTLE 


Written and illustrated by HUGH 
LOFTING. Winner of the Newbery 
Medal. Grades 46. $3.95 


LOIS 





List prices given. See your Reading 
Circle catalog for net prices. Order 
through Illinois Reading Circle, Bloom 
ington, Illinois. 











Send for new, free catalog of books for (!) ele- 
mentary and junior high (2) high schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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The first step is 

to get a copy of Western 
Summer Tours with its 
day-by-day descriptions 
of low cost, top-quality 
tours to the best of the 
scenic West—Califor- 
nia and its Yosemite; 
Yellowstone and the 
glorious Tetons; South- 
ern Utah-Arizona 
Wonderlands; cool 
Colorado; the Pacific 
Northwest and Cana- 
dian Rockies. They 
are 8-to-20 day, com- 
pletely escorted, all- 
expense vacations, all 
attractively priced. 
See your travel agent 
or mail coupon as your 
first step to your finest 
vacation. 


ee 
(A-65) 


Department of Tours 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

1 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

[_] Please send me free copy of your 
vacation handbook, WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS. 


Also send detailed information 


LJ 
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Summer Reading Institutes 

A series of 21 five-day reading institutes 
will be sponsored this summer by Science 
Research Associates. Two will be held in 
Chicago—July 10 to 14 and July 31 to 
Aug. 4; they will cover grade levels seven 
through 12. In Peoria an institute will be 
held July 24 to 28 on reading in grades one 
to six. 

Among topics to be discussed are com- 
prehension, reading rate, vocabularies, ef- 


fective study habits, identification of read- | 


ing difficulties, and survey of reading tests. 
There will be concentrated study in the use 
of basic reading materials and devices; 


those on display will be from a number of | 


educational publishers. 


Special Rate for Teachers 

For a course of nine weeks or less this 
summer the Graduate School of Education 
at the University of Chicago is offering a 
reduction of more than 30 percent of the 
tuition fee to practicing teachers, students 
currently enrolled in the department of 
education, or those with contracts to com- 
mence teaching in 1961-62. 

A flexible time schedule will permit the 
completion of a significant program in 
three, six, or nine weeks. 

In addition to the regular sessions there 
will be a lecture series on “Recent Devel- 
opments in Education: An Appraisal,” a 
Workshop in Programed Instruction, a new 
program in the teaching of Russian, a prac- 
ticum on kindergarten-primary education, 
and a workshop on adaptation to change in 
secondary education. 


Salt Lake Survey 

A 41-day, 5000-mile field trip to the 
Salt Lake Oasis is being offered by Illi- 
nois State Normal University this summer. 
The field survey course has been developed 
by the departments of biology, geography, 
and social sciences at ISNU in cooperation 
with the University of Utah, Nine ; 
undergraduate credit may be earned with 
credits elective in at least two of the par- 
ticipating departments. A maximum of six 
semester hours of graduate credit may be 
earned in any one of the three depart- 
ments. 

The course will begin with registration 
on June 19 and conclude with an examina- 
tion Aug. 11. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Dr. James E. Patterson, department of 
geography at ISNU. 


SIU Summer Study in Germany 

For the second year the department of 
government at Southern Illinois University 
is offering a course on the campus of the 
University of Hamburg, West Germany. 
The course, Development of German De- 
mocracy, carries eight quarter hours of 
credit, graduate or undergraduate; admis- 
sior. is with the consent of the department. 

The course is taught by Prof. Orville 
Alexander, chairman of the department, 
who led the class last year. The group 
will be limited in size and will depart by 
jet plane from Chicago on July 11. The 
class ends Aug. 17. Estimated total cost 
tuition, and living ex- 
approximately $900. 
Professor Alexander for details. 
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Write to | 


FRENCH 
TRA 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 





A friendly chat in Fos or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. . 

Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. t's the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 


BON APPETITI 
In France food is not jast’a*ne- 
cessity, it's a true delight. The 
-fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


Geary Street, San Fi | 
"1291 St, Gathrie 8, We, Monten 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. 1-3 
Please send me: 
C Iilustrated booklet Nome. 
“FRANCE” Address 
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ISNU Conferences, Workshops 


the annual Education Conference and 
Exhibit at Hlinois State Normal University 
will be held July 18 to 20. Theme for the 
conference, on July 20, will be “Challenges 
Ahead in Education.” Featured speakers 
will be Harry S. Broudy, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Ulinois, and 
Henry H. Hill, pre sident of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

A number of sessions will be concerned 
\ five-day workshop 
on School Library Problems, June 19 to 
23, offers one semester hour of credit. A 
number of regular library courses will be 
available as well as a School Library Insti- 
tute early in Janna 

The annual Conference on Public 


with school libraries 


Insure 5S 


sponsored by the social scicace depart- 
ment has been planned for the following 
dates; June 28, July 6, and July 13. Out- 
standing guest speakers will present: eve- 
ning lectures on these days as well as lead 
ifternoon discussion sessions 


Normal’s 


cludes sessions of eight weeks and three 


regular summer program in- 
weeks and numerous short courses both off 
Cheerleading clinics for 
scheduled for 


25 to 30, 


md on campus 
high-school students are 


June Is to 23 and Jun 


Caribbean Tour 


A tour to 17 Caribbean islands will be 
conducted from June 10 to July 20° by 
Charles U. Walker, dean of men at Rock- 
ford Collew The includes op- 
portunities to meet with government and 
A highlight of the 
private 


itinerary 
business leaders tour is 
m eight-day cruise in chartered 
vachts to six out-of-the-way spots such as 
the Dutch island of Saba and St. Barthe- 
lemy. Other features are a raft trip down 
the Rio River in 
plenty ol time tor swimming of shopping 
fotal cost of the from Chi- 


$1255. 


Grande Jamaica, and 
tour, by ais 


cuvo, 


Workshops on Physical Ed 


Concentrated four-weeks physical educa- 
tion workshops especially designed to help 
women teaching physical education with 
temporary approvals will be offered dur- 
ing the summer school sessions at South- 
ern Illinois University and the University 
of Illinois, Mlinois State Normal Univer- 
sity will offer a three-weeks workshop, 
These courses are changed cm h Stuibbe Ty to 
provide the students with a variety of 
‘ \pe riences 

At SIU the Basic 
Activities to Junior and Senior High-School 
Girls. Dates are June 19 to July 14. This 
course is divided into four one-week wnits, 
each offering one credit. The first: week 
teaching basic movement funda- 
mentals. The second emphasizes teaching 
dance; the third week, badminton and rec- 
reational games; and fourth, the teaching 
of softball. For additional information 
contact Dr. Dorothy Davies, Chairman, 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women at SIU, Carbondale. 

The U. of L. is offering Secondary School 
Program in Physical Education for Girls. 
Performance, knowledge, methods of teach- 
ing, and source materials are emphasized. 
Sports included are archery, badminton, 


course is Teaching 


covers 
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bowling, golf, tennis, track and field, and 
recreational sports. Four undergraduate 
hours of credit are offered for the June 19 
to July 14 session. Contact Dr. Laura J 
Huelster, Head of Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, for further details. 

Methods and Materials in Physical Edu- 
cation Activities will be offered June 19 to 
July 7 at ISNU. Activities will be selected, 
ine cording to the needs of those enrolled in 
the course, from body mechanics, stunts 
and tumbling, team and individual sports, 
There will be emphasis on organizational 
procedures for the girls high-school pro- 
gram. Write to Ruth Bird, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Education, 


at ISNI 


Speech Institute for Students 


Ilinwis State Normal 
scheduled a three-weeks summer workshop 


University has 


in speech activities to be offered to quali- 
fied high-school students July 9 to 29 
Students attending the workshop will work 
in cither forensics or dramatics, receiving 
instruction from ISNU speech ce partment 
faculty members in interpretation, public 
speaking 


speaking, and training of the 


voice. A limited number of tuition scholar- 
ships are available 

Anyone 
formation on the institut program may do 
so by writing Stanley G. Rives of the de- 
partment of speech at ISNU, 


wishing to receive specific in- 


Vacation-School on a Ranch 
The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will 


he ? provide a broad outdoor education 


recreation program this summer in a 
new kind of summer vacation-school for 
educators at Trail Lake Ranch, Dubois, 
Wyoming. Sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, the Wyoming Educa- 
tion Association, and the National Educa- 
tion Association, five weekly sessions will 
begin July 16. Anyone in the field of edu- 
retired, is eligible; aca- 


ar 


cation, active of 
demic credit may be carned 

One portion of the program enables par- 
ticipants to learn about and appreciate the 
Rocky Mountain region and such concepts 
as forest, range, wildlife, and conservation 
Another phase accents recreation and in- 
struction in outdoor activities. 

For more information and registration 
forms write to the NEA Division of Travel 
Service, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6 BEB Gc 


Lab for School Executives 

An intensive two-weeks training program 
this Stuibne gr will he con erned with prob- 
lems of a changing time, leadership, re- 
lations among various levels in the school 
system, and school-community relations. It 
is the Laboratory for School Executives, 
sponsored by the National Training Lab- 
oratories of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Bethel, Maine, July 
23 to Aug. 4. 

A staff of leading scientists in the areas 
of organizational and social change, human 
relationships, and group behavior will con- 
duct the program. Participants will be top 


officials in growing urban and suburban | 


Example: 


MIAMI 
BEACH 


7 days and $4 32°° 


6 nights from (from Chicago) 


One low price includes round-trip 
air fare, choice of hotel, transfers 
between airport and hotel; per per- 
son, double occupancy. Go now, 
pay later...only 10% down, up 
to 20 months to pay balance! 


So much more for your holiday 
dollar... at Ft. Lauderdale 
Florida Sun Coast + Nassau 
Jamaica + Haiti « Puerto Rico 
Virgin Isics - Aruba-Curacao 
New Orleans 


ASK FOR free full-color Vaca- 
tion Guide—see your Travel 
Agent or write: Delta Air Lines, 
Vacation Department, 

Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 


A. 
DELT, 


AIR LINE S 
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# school systems, plus a few representatives 

“ —— _ ii of colleges and state departments of edu- 

ee. . cation who are interested in training of 
= : x . 

\ Se, school executives. Application is encour- 

: teams of two or three adminis- 


— <>. 7 | \ Ns aged by 
- > © trators from one school system, including 
i — => . 7 representation from the board of education 
= ] aes A concurrent laboratory for classroom 
+ mines Ne ; teachers is planned. It will feature better 
i, pe utilization of group forces for individual 
“he . learning and will build on training and 


research that have been conducted in 


— U M M on : various school systems 
T fee is $300 


Total laboratory including 


s | oan Ss Ss | oO N room ¢nd board. Two units of college 


credit will be granted by the University of 
Over 1,000 wr for a all re Bar dnc tee | For 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES iy open information write to Thomas 


McLernon, Associate Director for Edu- 
a ——- cational Programs, National Training Lab- 
oratories, NEA, 1201 16th Street NW, 


© rtOn », 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY —— 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY For Potential Scientists 


A grant of $13,480 to Eastern Illinois 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM University to finance a summer science 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 training program for 40 “high-ability’ 


secondary school students has been an- 


* 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES nounced by the National Science Founda 


: tion. The program will last eight weeks, 
Music Lectures Plays Museums from June 12 to Aug. 4. Of the 40 students 


Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis tn thn colectell 30 each wlll came fom 
those with interests in the following sci 


ee All Mia si 


For Bulletin write 

Dean of Summer Session, 723 Johnston Hall ill cenlionm 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA To be eligible, a participant must be a 
junior or senior next fall, have completed 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA at le ast two years of high-school mathema- 


tics by time of enrollment, and have had 


ence areas: botany, chemistry, physics, 





at least one year of science 
| The three objectives of the NSF pro- 
J gram will be: to help identify potential 
a scientists, to he Ip accelerate their aca- 
demic deve lopment, and to help develop 





cooperation between colleges and high 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES | ""s"wso!dicsin"s el 


Materials describing the program are 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a 
great President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, 

> P — - An 
Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. prince ipal, not write to Eastern. 


being sent to principals of high schools 
interested student should contact his 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or 
take advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 Summer Program at NIU 
and 8-berth family-style rooms start at $360 one way. See your Northern Illinois University will offer 


Travel Agent now or mail coupon below for more information. three summer sessions—of eight weeks, 11 
weeks, and three weeks. At least 23 con- 


ferences, workshops, and spec ial features 
PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: are scheduled in a pope to the regular 
[] First Class (J Round the World Cruises § ( Cargoliners 9) noma and at the Lorado Taft 
se “é 

0 Economy Class 0 Summer Fall Orient Tours 0 Reduced Fare Orient The l sor te rin w ill enable NC hool 

Holiday Cruises administrators to meet residence require- 
NAME __ ments for the sixth-year program leading 
to the certificate of advanced study and for 
ADDRESS membership in the American Association 
CITY. ZONE___STATE ; - | of School Administrators. Nine courses will 

rwn be offered. 

No aviation experience is necessary for 
elementary or secondary teachers wishing 
to participate in the Third Annual Aero- 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES space Institute at Northern July 17 to Aug 

4. The non-technical workshop at DeKalb 
also will be open to school administrators 
and other graduate or undergraduate stu- 
311 CALIFORNIA STREET. TRAVEL DEPT. ©. SAN FRANCISCO 4. CALIF. dents. It is being held with the coopera 

Ramadi Mtaditens tines Otheee: tion of the Illinois Wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol. 
San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle » Chicago * New York * Boston » Washington, D.C. * Honolulu a 























Three semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit in earth science 
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will be given. There will be flight experi- 
ences, field trips, lectures by nationally 
known aviation specialists, and projects in 
curriculum materials. 

Stipends from the National Science 
Foundation are offered for an Institute in 
Chemistry and Physics for Elementary 
School Personnel, scheduled for June 19 
to Aug. 11. Participants will be middle- 
grade teachers, principals, and science 
supervisors. The annual Educational Ex- 
hibit, with more than 100 participating 
companies, will be July 12 and 13. Work- 
shops also are scheduled in educational 
television, driver education, and industrial 
arts in elementary education 

Other special events at Northern this 
summer include: Music for Youth Band 
Camp, June 18 to July 2; Third Annual 
School Business Maintenance Conference, 
June 21 and 22; Fourth Annual Business 
Education Conference, July 12; Conserva- 
tion Workshop for High-School Students, 
July 9 to 14; Music for Youth Orchestra, 
Piano, and Chorus Camp, July 9 to 23; 
Third Annual Education Conference, July 
19 and 20; Legal Problems in School Ad- 
ministration, July 20. 


Student Recreation Camps 

A week of recreation for high-school 
youth on a colle ve campus will be offered 
again this summer by Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity Two separate recreation camps 
will be held fats 2 to 9 and July 9 to 
16, at a cost of $21 a week. Director of 
the camps will be Tom Katsimpalis, assist- 
ant to the athletic director 

The teen-agers spend the week on the 
Eastern campus, living in college dorms 
and eating in the University Union. Les- 
sons are given in golf gymnastics, tennis, 
baseball, archery, swimming, and almost 
all other sports. Sports equipment is fur- 
nished. 


Refresher Course in Welding 

For industrial educators interested in 
brushing up on their welding techniques, 
the Hobart Welding School in Troy, Ohio, 
is offering a one-week summer welding 
refresher course. It will be held on the 
second and fourth weeks of June, July, 
and August; the fee is $20, and sleeping 
rooms are available at $7 a week. 

In five full days of lecture, demonstra- 
tions, and prac tice, such areas as are weld- 
ing, welds and joints, vertical welding, 
welding stainless steel, oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, etc., are covered. All welding equip- 
ment and helmet are furnished, but the 
student must furnish his own work clothes. 

For full details on pre-registration, ask 
for Bulletin J]-11280, Hobart Brothers Tech- 
nical School, Troy, Ohio. 


Offers Program on Japan 


A comprehensive program on Japan for 
teachers and potential teachers of social 
studies and history in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will be part of the summer 
session, June 20 to Aug. 11, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Presented in coopera- 
tion with The Asia Society, Inc., The Japan 
Society, Inc., and The Asia Foundation, 
the program offers courses on the Japanese 
civilization, literature, history since 1868, 
and fine arts, and a seminar in the teaching 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. Wide range of classes in 
liberal arts and sciences, and professional courses. 
6-week term: June 26-August 4 


2-week terms: June 12-23, July 10-21, July 24-August 4 
3-week term: August 7-25 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Guest Consultants 
Dr. Willard Olson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 
Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Author, University of Maryland 
Betts International Reading Conference, August 7-11 
Emmett A. Betts, Director of Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 
New Graduate Program in Svecial Education for Teachers of the Retarded, 
directed by 
Dr. Harold Delp, Director of Little ( Palatine, Illinois (center for 
educating the handicapped) 
i] ork shop in Teaching Skills, July 24- August 4 
Maurice Mitchell, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Science in an Aerospace Age, August 7-25 (new three-week term) 
Teaching by Television, June 26-August 4 
Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coed. Modest tuition. Conveniently located 
on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to B. Ed., 
M. Ed. degrees. 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2824 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 





You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard served at no extra cost You may also 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- travel tourist or first class 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From In daily service throughout the year, 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill “The Canadian” links Montreal and 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
majestic Canadian Rockies. scenic-dome ride! For full information 
And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll see your local travel agent or: 
find accommodations superb, the service * 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 5) Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe Plaza 9-4433 














GRADUATE - mnmenanease | 


Summer Study 
June 12 


to 
Aug. 4 


Wisconsin's Vacationland 


For efficient study this summer, attend 
classes on a campus AIR CONDITIONED BY 
NATURE. And relax, after study, in a region 
abounding in recreational epportunities. Yet, it 
is only 45 minutes from the St. Paul - Min- 
Neapolis metropolitan area 

The College offe:s @ program of workshops 
and courses in the field of both elementary and 
secondary education and, in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin, offers graduate 
work leading to the Master of Science in 
Teaching degree. 

For a schedule of classes and additional In- 
formation write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 


Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wis. ‘ 
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JOIN THE PARADE 
TO CHICAGO 
THIS SUMMER 

Where Your Office Skills 
Can Add Variety to 

Your Life and 
Dollars to Your Budget 
as an 
SOS LIFESAVER 
on Temporary Assignments 


Write Today 
for Free 


Brochure 


STIVERS OFFICE SERVICE 

Personne! Dept., 7 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Please send me Free Brochure explaining your 
Summer Employment Plan. 








of history and social studies method. 
Clarence Samford, chairman of the depart- 
ment of secondary education at Southern 
Illinois University, is a visiting lecturer for 
the program. 

Twelve scholarships of $150 each will 
be awarded to qualified elementary and 
secondary teachers of social studies. Schol- 
arship inquiries may be addressed to Prof. 
Eugene Boardman, Chairman, Inter-divi- 
sional Committee for Asian Studies, 186 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 


AND SO FORTH... 
School Library Project 


The new School Library Development 
Project, operating under a $100,000 grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., now has an office in Chicago and a 
project director. The American Association 
of School Librarians is conducting the 
project. 

The advisory committe for the project 
set Apri! 29 through May 1 for a Leaders 
Training Conference in Chicago. Two 
school library persons from each state will 
be invited—one of whom is the state school 
library supervisor. A second conference 
to be held late in the spring is being con- 
sidered. It would be for school librarians 
and leading educators from the states. 


Our Youth Lagging in Fitness 

Studies by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion show American youth lagging in phys- 
ical fitness compared with British and with 
Japanese children. Comparisons were made 
on the basis of the AAHPER physical fit- 
ness test developed two years ago to es- 
tablish national fitness norms. 

Results of the British-American 
were reported to some 300 health, physical 
education, and recreation officials at an 
AAHPER conference held in Washington 
Dec. 4 to 7. Only in arm power (throwing ) 
did American boys surpass the British. For 
girls, the story was similar. In fact, at ages 
10 and 11, British girls exceeded US 
boys in endurance for sustained activity 

AAHPER officials say that the results 
should stimulate organized action before 
it is too late; they reveal “that the rapidly 
changing mode of American life—passive 
activities, motorized travel, and ‘specta- 
toritis—is leaving its imprint on American 
youth.” 


study 


NASSP Convention 


A call for “national machinery to pro- 
vide a national platform for education” 
was made by David D. Henry, president 
of the University of Illinois, at the 45th 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. He 
creation of a “council of 
advisers to the President” which would 
function outside the control of the federal 
government and which would serve as “the 
national instrument for the appraisal of the 
condition of education.” 

S. A. Kendrick, vice-president of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, told 
the convention that stories about the panic 


propose asthe 


' over college admissions have been “grossly 





AUGUSTANA 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Rock Island, Illinois 
June 12 to July 21 


Choice of 52 courses 
Top-ranking faculty 
Beautiful 76-acre campus 


Low living costs in college 
dormitories 





SWEDISH SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN SWEDEN 


offers opportunity to combine 
learning with European travel 


et 





TWO WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


Problems of the 
Handicapped Child 


Economic Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Director of Summer School 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 











WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
1961—Summer School—1961 


Two Terms: June 19-July 26 

July 27-Sept. 1 

PROGRAMS FOR 
TEACHERS 


® Special offerings for teachers of 
English: Workshop, a new course 
in journalism, masterpieces, mod- 
bibliography 
the regular 


novel 
and 


drama, 
resea;re h. 


ern 
and 
offerings. 

Elementary Education: certifica- 
tion courses, methods. reading, 
early childhood education. work- 
shops, observe the reading clinic. 


Graduate work leading to ad- 


van ed degrees. 


Write for catalogue 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 


St. Lowis 30, Missouri 








Education 


Ihinois 








Enjoy America’s 

loveliest seacoast resort 
set in surroundings filled 
with reminders of an 
exciting three-century-old 
past. Seventy-five continuous 
miles of beauty history 
and fun beckon you to 
Mississippi's glamorous 
Gulf Coast 





Miss Hospitality 

1504 State Office Building 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Please send full color travel brochure. 

Name ——— 

Address — 
City .. State 


ississippi 
the hospitality Stale 


April 1941 


| resigned 


| and coordination of public 
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exaggerated.” He said that “One third of 
the colleges will acc ept all, or almost all 
high-school graduates. One half will ac- 
cept all with a C average. Only one in six 
of the colleges is highly selective.” 

Charles C. Holt, director of a joint proj- 
ect on testing being sponsored by the 
NASSP, the 
Administrators, and the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, added another jolt 
when he that the testing of high- 
school students for college 
and for scholarships is getting “completely 
out of hand.” There are many 
and too much duplication in what they try 
to measure. In addition to being expensive, 
there are some things that testing cannot 
measure, Mr. Holt said. “They can’t meas- 
ure creativity, 
tion.” 


said 
admission to 


too tests 


motivation, or 


‘Global TV' Plans Announced 


Five television broadcasters in the 
English-speaking nations have formed the 
International Television Federation, to be 
known as Intertel. It was announced 
dramatic break-through in the 
tion of ideas and cultural exchange through 
global television. 

Participants are the Westinghouse 
Broad anting Company; the National Edu- 
cational ° and Radio Center; and 
Canadian, Australian 


major 


as a 
dissemina- 


I e le ‘vision 


British, and con- 


| cerns. Intertel each month will produce an 


hour-long documentary on an 
world topic. The first 
“France: In Transition,” 
available in April. In the US it will be 
seen on the five WBC stations and the 
50 educational TV stations affiliated with 
The will then be 
to other stations. 


important 
program of the 


series, will be 


seTies made 


available 


Commission to Hire Director 


The Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren is accepting applications for the posi- 
to be filled July 
since 1947, 
administrative 

educational, 
and vocational programs; 
voluntary 


tion of executive director, 
l Jane Bull, director 
Duties 
consultation on 


has 
include 
direction; 
health, welfare, 
and 
services 

Preference will be given to applicants 
with 10 years five 
should be in an administrative 
and including teaching and school admin- 
istration. The salary range is $780 to 
$990. Interested persons should contact 
Gerard Ungaro, chairman of 
committee, Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1. 


of experience, 
capacity, 


personnel 


Program to Improve Teaching 


A new aid-to-education program de- 
signed to help improve the quality of 
science and mathematics teaching has been 
announced by Shell Companies Founda- 
tion, Inc. It provides post-graduate training 
for six key teaching improvement leaders 
a year. These teachers, returning to schools, 
will insure a flow of fundamental know!l- 
edge and new teaching techniques into 
science and mathematics courses. 


The foundation has established a pro- 


| gram of Shell Merit Residencies for High- 





American Association of School 


determina- | 


of which | 


TEACHERS 
LL 
LOAN 
You 
“§g8o0o0” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 


happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 


$ or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's “‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work .. . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO insurance or special 
fees required NO embarrassing 
investigations. send the coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up al/ your 
bills—to further your education— to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses 
take care of emergencies— taxes— medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums— new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 

n Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the mo waiting for you For 
QUICK "LOGAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
=A us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE 


P in a plain enve lope, 
gh CRICLM everything you need 
weeeeer to get money you 


want right ewoy. 


Just 


AZ 


“et 


“gph FINANCE CO. 
“a 122-€ 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-£ 

308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOR EVERY 
SCHOLASTIC 


ACTIVITY 
Gold Plated, Blue Enameled, 
With Latest Safety Catches 


WRITE FOR EREE CATALOG 
AWARD EMBLEM MEG. CO. 


3435 W. Sist STREET, CHICAGO 372, ILL, 


A 








VISIT THE 


THRILLING 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Mile t of Madison 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
gotten through university on a 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








The Eastern 
Teachers’ Agency 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent Secondary 


Teaching and Administrative posi- 


Elementary. 


tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
New York State and especially on 


LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A 20th Year 


Write for Registration Form 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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School Science and Mathematics Teachers | 


at Stanford and Cornell universities. Three 
teachers will devote a minimum of 12 
months to special graduate-level study and 
leadership experiences at each institution 
They will do advanced work in science 
and mathematics; become acquainted with 
new curriculum and teaching materials 
produced by national committees on sci- 
ence and mathematics teaching; and gain 
experience in research techniques, cur- 
riculum development, and supervision. The 
first “residents” will begin in the fall of 
1961. 

Two senior residents will receive $6000 
each, and four junior residents, $4600. In 
addition, the foundation will make grants 
to the universities. Selection of the teach- 
ers will be made by the two institutions 
First consideration for the awards will be 
given to the 550 high-school 
chosen to attend the foundation-sponsored 
Shell Merit Fellowship summer seminars 
held annually at Cornell and Stanford for 
the past six years. 


teachers 


Industry Grants to Colleges 
Since 1955 the Esso Education Founda- 
tion has given nearly $9,500,000 in grants 
to 474 private colleges and universities— 
nearly half of the regionally 
four-vear undergraduate institutions in the 


accredited 
country. Unrestricted 
percent of the program, while other major 
fellow ships 


grants comprise 63 
areas of assistance are for 
construction and equipment, research, in- 
stitutes for teachers, etc 

Grants totaling than $1,400,000 
have been awarded to 159 institutions by 
the Du Pont Co 
to education. They provide for fundamental 
teaching of 


more 
innual program of aid 
research, strengthening the 
science and related subjects, and facilities 
for education or research in science and 
engineering 

More than $200,000 has gone to colleges 
and universities as a result of a B. F. Good- 
rich Co matching its em- 
ployees’ contributions to schools of their 
choice. Started in 1955, the 
aided 175 schools in 36 states 


private 


program of 


program has 
For the first 
pre par- 
eligi- 


time junior colleges aud 


atory secondary schools also will be 
ble for the funds. The company has raised 
the ceiling for its contributions from $500 
to $1000 
Grants of 
awarded to five graduate schools of edu- 
cation by Procter and Gamble. They ar 
located at the University of Chicago; 
Harvard, Stanford, and Columbia univer- 
sities; and Peabody College tor 
described 


$15,000 each have been 


Georg: 
These 
relatively few 


Teachers schools were 


as “among the in this « n- 
try which not only train teachers 


through research, advance the art of teach- 


but also 


ing. 

Two thirds of the 1961 budget of the 
Shell Companies Foundation — approxi- 
mately $1,002,000—will go toward aid-to- 
programs. These grants will 
program of Shell Merit 

Residencies for High-School Science and 

Mathematics Teachers; a Merit Scholarship 

Program for high-school students who plan 

teaching careers in high-school science and 

math; Research Grants; and Shell Assists, 
given to colleges to help in professional 
' development of faculty members. 


education 
support a new 





TEACH IN CALIFORNIA 
OR OTHER WESTERN STATES 


Vacancies in all elementary grades and 
secondary fields. California teachers’ av- 
erage salary (1960-6! )—$6,513. Personal- 
ized service based on your preferences as 
to type of position, location, climate, sal- 
ary. Write for free registration and creden- 
tial material. We will reply by return mail. 


Hall Teachers Agency 
Dept. S1, 131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 








| have been serving the schools of 
America for 40 years and have 
helped many hundreds of teachers 
into fine positions. Our staff would 
be happy to serve you. 


Better write us for our enrollment 


form. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








WASHINGTON 


needs many more good teachers 


Splendid Opportunities 
Good Salaries 
Ideal Climate 
Liberal Certification 
Excellent Retirement 
Federal Social Security 
Modern Equipment 


For further information write to 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bidg. Seattle 1, Wash. 











SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


For casework in public schools with children 
who have emotional and social problems 
Casework consultation provided. Consultation 
related to social work in school setting also 
available. Requirement: MSW in social case- 
work. 9-month school term. Travel allowance 
Salary based on teachers’ schedule plus 
differential; range $5,100-$6,900. 


Director of Personnel 
SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1900 West Monroe, Springfield, Ill. 














GROUP 
PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, etc., inter 
ested in earning 45 cents profit on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also complete line of 
gift wrapping papers. Write for FREE sample bro 
chure today 


O & W GIFT TIE 


3611 West 16th Street © Dept. 30A 
indianapolis 22, Indiana 








Illinois Education 





It's later than you think. Right now is the countries in 70 days, summer, 1961. (Eu 
time to check over the items in this column 
Indicate on the coupon which you can use, and 
your requests will be forwarded to the adver- 77. Iustrated bulletin describes master’s 
tisers promptly. Please be sure to ll in your ’ 
address completely 


rope Summer Tours) 


egree programs for elementary teachers 
and administrators on the job and others 

144. Literature on Orient cruises. Indi- including liberal arts graduates—who would 
cate interest in First Class, Economy Class, like to enter the profession or return to it 
Cargo Liner, Travel Cruises, between New (National College of Education) 

York and California. (American President 97. Catalog of achievement award em 
Lines blems and medals for all school subjects 

145. Illustrated brochure describes tours and activities. Lists more than 200 titles 
to summer session and vacation areas in (Award Emblem Manufacturing Co.) 

US, including Hawaii, served by United 101. Information on new “Little Store” 
Air Lines jets dispenser describes time- and money-sav- 

146. Order form for free aviation educa- ing advantages to the school and to stu- 
tion teaching aids. (Unit d Air Lines) dents when this coin ope rated machine 

148. Full-color brochure showing many dispenses uniform classroom supplies 
travel attractions in Mississippi—the Delta, notebook paper, pencils, and ball-point 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Jackson, state parks, pens. (School Supply Service Co.) 
and Gulf Coast. (State of Mississippi) 110. France, a 16-page booklet in color 

149. Brochure about sample gift tie rib- has charming cover and inside illustrations 
bon and gift wrap paper suggests ways to — by well-known French artists and beauti- 
earn money for group activities. (O and ful photographs; it contains much helpful 
W Gift Tic information on what to see in various re- 

152. Brochure on the Human Relations gions of France. Included will be informa- 
Workshop at Salzburg, Austria, sponsored tion on Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 
by Saint Louis University and Loyola Uni- good for one, two, or three months of un- 
versity limited railroad travel in 13 European 

153. Leaflet in full color shows one of countries, (French National Railroads) 
Wisconsin's newest attractions for personal 116. Bulletin gives complete details on 
or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds summer graduate and undergraduate offer- 

156. Western Summer Tours, a 48-page ings—more than 1000 courses, special work- 
booklet, describes all-expense escorted va shops, and institutes. (University of Min 
cation tours of the West. Illustrated in nesota— Minne apolis 
color (Urion Pacific Railroad) 119 Folder of summertime job oppor 

160. New brochure on Miami Beach, — tunities in Chicago that permit you to pick 
Florida tours, Nassau, and the Caribbean vour own schedule; for those with offic 
Islands 170 hotels cooperating. (Delta experience or with skills that can be used 
Air Lines) in office work. (Stivers Office Service) 

4. Literature about a no-risk, no-invest- 122. Folders with itinerary of European 
ment Protected Fund Raising plan for tours and South Pacific Study Cruise. (Red- 
school groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) wood Travel) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for elemen- 123. Illustrated brochures on each Multi- 
tary and junior high schools and Classified level Reading Laboratory and on Reading 
Catalog of books for high-school libraries for Understanding. Indicate grade level 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. ) A) grades 4, 5, and 6; B) grades 7, 8, and 

44. Brochure on different kind of tour 9; C) grades 10, 11, and 12; and D) grades 
through Europe and a corner of Africa 3 through 12 (R. F. U.) (Science Research 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 Associates) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. yeor of 1960-61 only 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Send me the items vere } the imbers 
where more than one y V 46 e 


144, 145. 146. 148. 149. 152. 153. 156. 160. 4. 27 
Ol. 810. 816 F19% 8922. 123. 127. «128. 129. 


Girls 
Available only in the United States of America 








127. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11 in. x 14 in. in color—illustrate 
und de scribe pobson vy oak ind Sta 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils 
(Ivy-Dry Corporation) 

128. Information on teachers 15-day all- 
expense tour of Alaska, including sight 
seeing in Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome 

nalakleet, Mt. McKinley Park, and visits 
to native mission schools, University of 
Alaska Alaska Airlines 

129. Science Film Catalog of clementary 
ind secondary titles Moody Institute of 
Science 

130. Brochure on study ul travel in 
Mexico in 1961 includes itinerary of field 
trips. Courses Spanish ut, and history 
College credit Also two special SC SSIONS 
for high-school students Faxco Sununer 
School 

137. Summer School Bulletin shows sp 
cial emphasis on teacher trainin Course 
includes field work at Black Hills Science 
Station in South Dakota camp traming 
program at Long Lake in Eagle River are 
Wisconsin: as well as the home « unpUs « 
Wheaton College 


SUMMER STUDY 


Liberal arts and science CHOOSE FROM 


courses are offered on Whea 


ton Campus, Black Hills Sci 109 OFFERINGS 
ence Station, S.D., and 

Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air tought by 
conditioned library and sci- Regular Faculty 
ence hall; well equipped labo 

ratories. Special work in SESSIONS 


ch , Grad 
Schoo! of Theolosy — os JUNE 13 TO 
y of Music Iso I 
—— AUGUST 18 
ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write: Director of Summer School. Dept. 411€ 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 





SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY ‘nm cooperation with 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY of Chicege offers o 


WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
AND GROUP GUIDANCE 
in SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


This Workshop will include a ten-day tour through 
the center of the old Byzantine empire in the West— 
Venice, Padua, Ravenna and Gnally a visit to Assisi 
Florence and Rome. Teo reach this area the travel 
will be through the beautiful Alpine and Lake coun 
try of Germany and Switzertand te Milan 


Six hours credit Total cost—$1195.00 
DATES—JULY 30 to AUGUST 31, 196! 


This is a live-in workshop where students and 
staff live and work in the comfortable Hotel Pitter in 
Salzburg. Cost covers travel from New York and 
return on Pan American jet Flights: beard, tuition 
and a ten-day all expense field trip through Switzer- 
jland, and Italy Instruction is in English by the 
University Stat 


For further information write to 


TRAFFORD P. MAHER, &.).. PH.D... Director 
Department of Education 

Human Relations Center for Training and Research 
221 Nerth Grand Boulevard 

St. Lowis 3, Missouri 














SUMMER ® 
FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY 


SESSIONS: ot its BLACK MILLS 
JUNE 22—JULY 21 SCIENCE STATION 
JULY 20—AUG. 18 BLACK HILLS, 5S. D. 
Fully accredited courses include biology, zoology, 
and geology. Courses taught in field. 

Experienced faculty; station well equipped with 
14 buildings, scientific instruments ont laboratory 
Students see all parts of Black Hills on planned 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the 
friendly, Christian atmosphere. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 41F E 


WHEATON COLLEGE -. Wheaton, 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 
hours College credit. Session July 22 to Aug. 18. 
Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main Wichita, 


Illinois 


Kansas 








WANTED—SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Chicago North Shore residential community. 
High standards of performance expected in re- 
turn for attractive teaching conditions and good 
remuneration. Positions open in elementary school 
from kindergarten through grade six and seventh 
and eighth grade subjects. Please apply to 
240 Prairie Avenue, Highwood, Illinois. 


AM 


CATALOGS 








Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS 
“Lippincott Books for Children” 
(Elementary) and “Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 








GOING TO SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO? 
The Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority House will be 
open to Graduate Women. Situated across the 
street from the campus. For reservations or ad- 

ditional information, please write to: 
Housemother, 1333 University 
Boulder, Colorado 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaske, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 


i 


So ee 
Vs 
a2 


mnouncements by the manufacturers 
which we believe will be of 
educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by the editor 
lf unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your 
for further information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


iy 





These are 


of new producta 


interest to 


request 


In-Sight-Trol (for Instant Sight Control) 
schedule board 
pupil, and curri- 


board prov ides a 


is a modern, expandable 
for programing teacher, 
culum The 
printed color-coded graphic summary of 
the The boards come in 
standard sizes to accommodate 15, 30, 60, 
or 90 teacher schedules. The basic width 
of 5 ft. supplies 42 columns to cover five 


SC hedules 


SC hool SC he dule. 


days with eight periods each. Boards have 
With the 
aluminum track construction, cards 
can be and held in 
proper position on the lower track. Plas- 
tic overlays, or cards for special situations, 
can then be snapped into place in the sec- 
track without disturbing | the 
schedule. Cards are coded in five 
They are furnished and perto- 
rated 14 in. x 23 in. sheets, preprinted with 
all the major courses of the normal school 
curriculum, numbers, days of the week, 
and other information needed to set up a 
complete system. 

Television tables for classroom receivers 
are now on the market. The Pixmobile 
Model 1000-23 is 54 in. high; it provides 
greater visibility throughout the classroom 
than has been possible with any mobile 
television stand. Mounted on 4-in. rubber 
casters, with full 360-degree ball-bearing 
swivel, this unit allows complete mobility 
and safety for transporting television sets 
from room to room. 

Science Kit No. 250 for teaching lower 
grades includes materials that enable a 
teacher to demonstrate many 
cepts of physical science through 
room experiments. A bulletin and a manual 
are among the 47 different types of mate- 
rials, which come complete with a wooden 
cabinet for storage. 

Physics Instruction Kit contains 
than 50 pieces of equipment for perform- 
ing 100 basic experiments in physics. Suit- 
able for introducing physics in elementary 
or high-school grades, the kit been 
planned to enable instructors without spe- 
cial training or technical knowledge to 
teach 26 one-hour physics classes or lab 
sessions. The instruction manual empha- 
sizes modern aspects of sciences, with stress 
on atomic physics, nuclear physics, and 
electronics. In hardwood case, the kit 
sells for $56; it is available for $49 in a 
cardboard case. 

Plastic building blocks have been devel- 
oped to ensure safety in play in elementary 
schools. Available in three sizes, each a 
different color, the blocks are covered with 
thermoplastic and filled with light, strong 
plastic foam. They will resist cracking, 
chipping, and splinte ring. Two hand holes 
are an integral part of each block. The 
sizes are 5% in. x 5% in. x 11 in., 5% in. x 
11 in. x 11 in., in. x 11 in. 2 in. 


non-tarnishing aluminum frames 
double 
snapped into place 


ond basic 
| ok rs 


as diecut 


basic con- 


c lass- 


more 


has 


and 5% x 22 





HANDCARVED BOOKMARKS 
from ital 
FOR SCHOOL FUND RAISING 


write for sample, information 


D'INDRI IMPORTERS 


1002 W. Taylor, Chicago 7 











* * * * - 
Historic “AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 
* Scientifically reproduced on Parchment Paper. * 
Av. Size: 13 x 15”. Invaluable for classroom 
ise, or framing. Order DF-44 Declaration of 
Independence, Constitution of U. S., Bill of 
Rights, Gettysburg Addresa, or CW-S: Civil * 
Centennial Album: Map of battlefields 4 
t Confed. recruiting posters. Each set, 
ppd. Ameritage Co. P. O. Box 1377,# 
Phila. 5, Pa 
*_rernerrtkeeretreste*t* * ® * - . * 


> 
o 
» War 


and 
= 31.00 


Ninth Annual Summer Tour 
Western Europe, Scandinavia, 


Iberia, Russia, Greece, Turkey 
32 days—$845 74 days—$1465 
(All expenses by air N. Y. to N. Y.) 
College credit optional—Other tours available 

Write for details 
Chapman College Tours, Orange, Calif. 











We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who don't want to be 
herded around. Also shorter trips. Budget 


Priced. euROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 








T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 





« FREE COLOR POSTER— 


11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Ilustrating and Describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and minictures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: 


Ivy Corporation ©@ Montclair, N. J. 








Educational Travel Tours to 


Europe-South America 


Sponsored Central Coast 
P by CTA Section 
Earn university credit. New formula for income 
tax deduction. Write now for details. 
California Teachers Association 
1408 King Street, Santo Cruz, Colif. 











RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy Dignified. 
No lsvestaantetic Risk 
“no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.!., N.Y. 


For 











FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Iilinois 











For Teachers 

Labels and Fingerprints. National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6, D. C. Paperbound. 16 pages. Price, 50 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Five departments of the NEA have published 
this statement. It expresses fear that schools 
are drifting toward “impersonal solutions” to 
vital problems. It cites trends toward mass 
grouping, standard curricula, and conformity 
rather than individuality We must find 
in a group rather than bury 


our- 
selves ourselves 
it 
Drama With and for Children, Winifred Ward 
Superintendent of Documents, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 1960 
Paperbound. Illustrated. 68 pages. Price, 30 
cents 

An interpretation 
dramatics in working 
to presenting plays 
in the first part 
ways and means 


in 


of 


and a guide 


of the place creative 
with children 
for children are covered 
of this book. Part II 
of guiding children 
Establishing a children’s 
iil 
Relations: 
and Irving W 
Madison Avenue 
195 Price, 
illustrate 30 
education which affect 
of the broad categories 
boards, finance, personnel, 
The book 
members and 
schoo! 


describes 
in 
theatre 


crea- 
dramatics 
is the subject of Part 

School Public 
James J. Jones 
nam's Sons, 210 
1960. Clothbound 
Sixty 
American 
Some 


tive 


Cases, 
Put- 
16 


Issues and 
Stout. G. P 
New York 
pages $3.75 
pecific 
schoo! 
of 


instructi 


selected cases issues 


in public 
relations cases 
school 
community groups 
school board 


ideration of 


are n 
is appropriate 


PTA work 


and 
for 


con 


in 
policiec 


Mathematics 


Understanding 
Prentice-Hall, Ine 
1961, Clothbound pages 

As arithmetic 
ninth 


W. Reckless 
lifs, N. J 


76 


Arithmetic, M 
Englewood ( 
Pr 


text 


ice, $3 
for 
refresher 

this book 
for dealing 
Exercises 


seventh to 
for 


TY 


a basic 


and material 


students 


grades as 


high-school provides 


mathematical background with 
of 

ed 
of 


Sample 


prob- 
have been 
different 


variation 


everyday 
that 
problem 


lems living 

each group 
with all 
exercises are solved 
The 
beginning 
and indirect 


rra so ents a 


pre 
possible 
to 


type 
illustrate clearly 
each concept ex plained 


the 


act 
< 


number system 
the later 


irement 


is 
chapter 


of line 


in and 


dir meas , angles 
ete 

Thinking Machines, 
Day Co., 210 Madison 


Clothbound. Illustrated 


volumes 
Adler 
New 


189 pages 


The John 
York l¢ 


Price 


Irving 
A venue 


explained in t 


ha 


of 
understood 
The 


essentials 


‘ ms 
had 

brief 

and an intro- 
L tt 


eve! 


theory computers is 


by anyone who 
book 
of log 


algebr as 


be 
algebra include “a 
the 

Soolean 


te 


well wi be 


interest has had t 
the 
the 
Essential 
World 
1961. ¢ 
$4.12 
the high-school 
this text reflects 
curriculum need 
of 
mach to a 


“anyone 
earching 4a 
of the w 
Mathematics, 
book Co., 
lothbound 


ins we 


about wonders rid we 
Lankford 
Hudson 


Illustrated. 536 1 


Francis G 


Tarrytown-on 


Jr 

N. ¥ 

Price 
Fo 


matic 


age 


course in general mathe 


current trends i 
Part I offers a 


fundamen wee 


n 
modern “com- 
pl 
more 


te redevelopment . showing 
lution and in- 


In 


than one appt 
estimation and 


“Everyday t 


sol 
mental computation 
of Mathematics,” 
up-to-dz 


viting 
Part 


umer 


Il 


ses 


topics are treated in an 


Part III, “U 


present to 


and 
the 
for 


Algebra 
the st 


manner sing 
; idents 


Cr try 


significance of these more advanced topics 


our modern age 


Other Countries 
The South 


Service South 


York 21 


African Tradition Information 
Africa. 6 Madison Avenue, 
Paperbound. Illustrated 


New 28 pages. 
Free 


The 


are 


of 


observes 


South Africa 
50th year 
attractive 


the 


achievements 
the 


cultural 
surveyed 
of the 


are 


as state 
topics 
the arts, 


its 
in the 
architecture, 


Some 
booklet 


people. 


covered 
and 
to India, Beatrice Pitney Lamb 
American Association of University Women, 2401 
Virginia Avenue NW, Washington 7, D. C 
1960. Paperbound. 50 Price, $1 

The author has 
number of times. Here she 
India (including the history and 
brings out the fundamental ccx 


Introduction 


pages 
in India 
life in 
religion) and 
social, 


traveled and studied 


a reviews 


nomic, 


April 196! 


which 


country 


seek- 
biblio- 


questions for India 
A map of the 
included. 

Pan 
1960. 


and political is 
ing answers 
graphies are 
Argentina. 
6£ BD. C 
pages. Price, 
Government, 


and 


Union, Washington 
und. Illustrated. 48 


American 
Paperbo 
cents. 
culture 


25 
xomy, communica- 


this 


and 


industry, discussed 
for the 
student. It is 
of American 
South American 


tions, trade, etc., are in 


traveler, 
of 


States 


report investor, teacher, 
the Organiza- 


21 North 


one ries on 


the 


a“ me 
tion and 


republics. 


Reading 

Keys to Independence in Reading, Grade | 
Theodore L. Harris et al. The Economy Co 
Fi North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis 4; 1960 
Paperbound. Illustrated 

Prepared to help children 
skills in “Phonetic 
the primary grade thi program can 
be used with other reading series. The Key 
text, Down Bright Roads (a consumable, work 
the 


and 


ur, 


the 
to 


extend reading 


Keys 


new 


arned Reading 
in 
also 
cents) includes 
of rules for 
syllables, suffixes, 
which 
The 
paperbound 
Its 


with st 


book-type volume for 


Keys” 


vowels 


understanding 
It 
help e students 
Talea 

will 


section 


ising ete also in- 
read 


Ey 


used 


cludes stories will 


f information to 


($1.05) 


Storytext 


but 


or ow 

he 
of fiction 
The 
h 


also 
to 


is 
lessons consist 
dy 
have coordinated units each, sux 
Animal W “The Earliest Amer 
icans,” and “Schools Near Fifth 
sixth grade books preparation 
Juanito Makes a Drum, Edna Walker Che 
1900 North Narragansett A 
1960. Clothbo Illustrat 
$1.68 
series of “ 


authentic 


from year 


and poetry also suggestions 


texts x 


the 


two 
as “In ’ 
Far 


are 


and and 
in 
ndler 
Press 


39 


Benefic 
Chicago 
pages. Price 
One of the 
relate 
tribes. In this 
mportant rain 
The 


to 


enue 


ind d. 64 
Books 
Indian 


Indian 
of ft 


drum 


American 


which stories iY 


one, Juanito’s is part of ar 


pueblo 
vels for 


dance in community 


series covers grades one 
three 
The Romance of Weights and Measures, Keith 
Gordon Irwin. The Viking Press 25 Madison 
New York 22; 1960. Clothbound. Illus- 
144 50 
you 
odd 
s ich 
of 1400 
measures. This 
te 


reading le 


A venue, 


trated pages. Price, $5 


why the mile ha 
length feet? The st 
developments are woven into 
of English 
story of 
the 


and 


Have ever wondere 
such an 
behind 


record 


as 280 ries 
th 
weights ar 
the way 
yield of 


ip 


ye d 
the authentic 
measure his lands 


For high-school 


ars 
is 

learned 
fields, 


man 


his ete age 


Science 
New Worlds Through the Microscope, Robert 
Disraeli. The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 1960. Clothbound. Illustr 
175 pages. Price, $4 
An 
photographs 
budding 
up. The 


to mount 


ated 


of 

interesting 
inior-high 
ind specimens 

how to 


interesting llection microscopic 
provide an study for 


and 
he 


observe 


young scientists 
book tells 
them on 
and interpret the 
ABC Science Series, One to Six, Wil- 
lard J. Jacobson and Cecilia J. Lauby. American 
Book Co., Fifth Avenue, New York 3: 1961! 
Clothbound. Illustrated $2.24 1.04 
Designed to emphasiz attitudes 
procedures, these 
periments appropriate 
and demonstrations 
ered in the program 
astronomy, chemistry 
book is divided into six 
editions are sub-divided 
convenient planning 
The Basic Science Program, 
through Grade 8, Wilbur L 


age 
how to w 
slides, and 
results 


Grades 


55 
Prices, to § 
scientific 
texts 


and 
suggest ex- 
field 


areas 


elementary 
at each 
Six major 


level, trips 


are cove- 
physiology 
logy. Each 

Teachers 


for 


earth 
physics 


science, 
and bio 
of study 


short 


units 
into sections 
Kindergarten 


Beauchamp et al 





Scott 
Chica 


Many 


For 


we 


primary 


(87.6 


) ar 


teacher 


$2.26 


a guidebook 


Basi« 


sourcebook for 


Teaching 


», $2 


Seve 


narie 


teaching ex 


Science 


Counc 


ington 


1066 p 


Although 
of 


partment 


terial 
It is 
cludes 
Farth 
“The 


for 


z 


il 1 
in 


ages 


in ¢t 
inten 
ect 


Oceans 


iven 


building 


ll 
full-color 


esman an 
1961 

d 
book 

e 16 
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$2.68) 


guide 
44, 
and 
Hane 
all 
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s and sug 


Guide 
ourse. 


N 
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dD. Cc if 
Price, $1 
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Space, 
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Travel-Study 
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Study 
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‘ new 


rials 


re 


ments 


The are offered for classroom ar 
by commercial and educational distributors, For 
write to 


material 


further information or to place ordera, 


the individual addreases given. 


Films 


Heredity. 


Black 


for 


30-minute films. 
$5.25 


high-school, college, 


Nine 
and white, $125 each; 
rental. Suitable for 
or adult classes, Such topics as reproduc- 


cur h 


tion, sexuality and variation, the roles of 
ire nes and chromosomes he redity and cle 
ViIronine nt, and some fallac ws abont here d- 


NET Film 


Indiana University, 


ity are ¢ xplained Service, 
Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Crayfish Anatomy and Earthworm Anat- 
each, color (S100) or 


omy. 11 minutes 
Designed for high- 


black and white ($50) 
school, college, and adult audiences, these 
filims show the basic principles of dissec- 
tion and show the anatomy and some as- 
pects of the physiology of these animals. 
NET Film Service (addr 

Advanced Algebra. A serics of 20 films, 
about 30 $150 kor 
high-school algebra, films are in- 
tended to supplement the regular textbook 


They may be used as a comple te series, o1 


SS above iP 


minutes each each 


these 


individual films chosen ‘or special review 
of difficult topics. For a brochure describ- 
ing the Modern Learning 
Aids, a division of Modern ‘Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New York 
22, or a branch office. 

A Morning for Jimmy. 25 minutes. Free 
loan for student 
from sixth grade up and adult audiences. 
Action jimmy, a young Negro 
boy 
while seeking a part-time job. Through his 


series, contact 


Recommended groups 


centers on 


who encounters racial discrimination 


teacher's advice and visits with.e Negroes 


who are successful in their fields, he begins 
to understand that with proper education 
too, can find his proper 


561 Hillgrove 


and training, he, 


place. Association Films 


Avenue, LaGrange 

Archery Fundamentals and Trampoline 
Fundamentals. 11 
(S120) or black 


show 


color 
Dx mon 
procedure s 
Safety 
HM AUSTTOES Ale emphasized Im cue h ol the yt 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
Aven Hollywood 28 Calif 
Schools. 10) minutes, color; 
rental for three days, $6 
' for 


education, the film shows ways of making 


each 
(S60) 
st p by-ste p 


minutes 
and white 
strations 
using closeups and slow motion 
instructional films 
DeLongpre 

Mosaics for 
$120 


For tis¢ 


in intermediate grades and teacher 


sampl osaics olf class ccrainic, pebbles 
etc. Bailey Films 

A Community Keeps Healthy. One reel 
color (SLLO) or black and white ($60). De- 
for health 
lessons in primary and intermediate grades 
city food 


sources and water supply and ke ep au 


signed community studies and 


Shows how officials inspect 


and streets clean need 


tor 


( leanline SS 


Emphasizes the 
citizens to cooperate in promoting 
health. Film Asso- 
ciates of California, 11014 Santa Monica 
Boulevard Angeles 25, Calif. 


Les Trois Ours. One and one “quarter 


and good 


Los 


Ag 


reels; color (S140) or black and white 
(S75). Presents the story of “The Three 
Bears” in French for elementary and jun- 
ior-high students. A simple vocabulary re- 
view at the end of the film encourages the 
pupils to use the words in simple sen- 
tences. Los Tres Osos is the same film in 
Associates of California 


Spanish, Film 


(addre SS above ). 


Filmstrips 

Caldecott Medal Series. Eight color film- 
$6.50 
books which have been awarded 
the Caldecott Medal by the American 
Library Association. A text booklet is in- 
cluded with every title, and phonograph 
based on the books 
leased in the fall. Preview prints avail- 
able; also catalog. Weston Woods Studios, 
Weston, Conn, 


strips for S42; of each. Based on 


children’s 


records will be re- 


Focus on Food Dollars. 73 frames, color; 
free loan. Highlights the challenges and 
rewards of skillful management of food 
dollars. Guides for shopping, storing, and 
preparing food are considered, as well as 
specific points about purchasing various 
types of foods. Appropriate for high-school, 
college, and adult classes. Money Manage- 
ment Institute, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 


European Lands. Five color filmstrips 
for $26.25; or $5.75 each. Especially for 
social studies in grades four through six, 
these filmstrips also have supplementary 
junior high Instructional 
objectives include demonstrating the im- 


use in school. 
portance of small nations to Europe and 
the world Countries included are The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Switzer 
Austria. Color photography is 
supplemented by maps, as with the other 
Handy better 


understanding Lands 


land, and 


filmstrips for world 
“Asiatic 
ple”; “Australia, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines”; “Mexico—Yesterday 
“The British Isles”: etc. The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Jam 
and Peo- 


and Today”; 


Calendar 


Arnit 

14 and 15—Central States Speech Associa- 
tion; LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 

14 and 15 
High Student 
Normal 

14 and 15—Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
Millikin University, Decatur 

14 and 15 High School 
Association Hlinois 


Junior 
State 


Association of 


Hlinois 


Hlinois 
Councils; 
University 


Junior 
University of 


lines 


15—Wlinois Junior High School Principals 
University of Illinois 


Week 


Association of Educa- 


Hotel Wolford, Dan- 


Association 
16 to 22—National 


21 and 22—Ilineis 


Secrctaries: 


Library 


tional 
ville. 


The Neighbors 


We 
: 


By George Clark 
—.., 


} ‘ 
too i 
. 


“I've got Spring fever, too. Wish I 
could stand and stare out the win- 
dow.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 


21 and 22—Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation; Allerton House, Monticello 

21 to 23—Delta Kappa Gamma, state con- 
vention; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield 

on the Teaching of Ele- 
Secondary Mathematics; 

State Normal University 

22—Illinois chapter, American Association 
of Teachers of French; Millikin Univer- 
Decatur 

28—Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction (NEA); Miami Beach, Fla 

27 to 29—Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

27 to 29—Illinois State Academy of Sci 
ence; Eastern Illinois University 

28—Illinois Association of County 
intendents of Schools; St 
Hotel, Springfield 

28 and 29 
Councils 


22—Conterence 
mentary 


and 
Illinois 


sity, 


24 to 


Supe r- 
Nicholas 


Illinois Association of Student 


Chicago 
29 on Teacher Education and 


Millikin Univer- 


Conterence 
Professional Standards; 
sity, Decatur 
29 Alpha Delta Kappa state conference; 
Kimball Junior High School, Elgin 


May 

1 to 6—National School Boards Association 
Philack Iphia Pa 

5—Conference on Supervision; Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb. 

5 and 6-—Illinois Association of School 
Business Officials; Pere Marquette Hotel 
Peoria 

to 13—National 
City, Mo 
13—Chicago Area Reading 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
17—IEA Chicago Division; Board of Edu- 
cation, 228 North LaSalle, Chicago 


19 and 


Science Fair; Kansas 


Association; 


20—IIllinois Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence; University of Illinois. 

21 to 24—National Congress of 
and Teachers; Kansas City, Mo. 


Parents 
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Vacationland with a Difference! 


There’s a wealth of study material in this vast and 

practically unknown area of your 49th State. Alaska 

- Airlines flies you to the heart of the Northern outdoors 
... along great rivers... 


...and far reaching deltas to Native ScHoots, MIssIoN 
ScHOoLs, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA and METHODIST 
University. You find the cities of Fairbanks and 
Anchorage contrasts in modern living; the outposts of 
Nome and Unalakleet quaint in the Eskimo and Indian 
influence. Between them are the great forests... 


4 .-.and friendly people everywhere welcome you to a 
_: ¥ hundred stimulating sights, such as magnificent 
aati ¥é Mt. McKinley. Welcome aboard! 


tien 
onwr- 


<a, 
fan : 


For further information write: 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


\,/ 


CSolderk Jugget service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle], Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 





EDUCATORS 


Would you like to put 30 worthy students through college each year? 
Would you like to earn $3,000 extra income each year? 
if your answer to these questions is YES, please read the following: 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN? 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN is available only to high school students and 
their parents. The students must be in the upper half of their class. 


A LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER makes available our college financing pro- 
gram. He helps to determine the amount needed and computes the necessary monthly 
deposit. While the student is still in high school, the parent makes regular monthly 
deposits to the bank. In turn, the bank opens a savings account, crediting their usual 
interest rate to same. When the student begins to attend college, costs are taken from 
this account until it is exhausted; then the bank automatically begins making loans until 
the education is completed. "he parent makes the same deposits—whether the amount 
is deposited to savings or credited to the loan. 


BY STARTING DURING the high school years to handle the college financing prob- 
lem, the parent has a longer period of time to amass the sum needed, thereby materially 
reducing their monthly deposits. The student is aware that his college is assured and 
takes the proper courses; therefore, a far better job of college preparatory work can 


be done. 


DUE TO THIS UNIQUE PROCEDURE, the net interest cost is much less. The insur- 
ance features of the plan offer the best protection available at the lowest possible cost. 
In the event of the death of the student, the balance of the loan and the remaining 


cost of education are paid. 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN differs from all others in that it is presented to 
the parents before a definite decision has been reached to send (or not to send) the 
student to college. Our representative (a local high school teacher) has an opportunity 
to do a heart-warming job of motivating both the parent and the student toward this 
goal. Throughout the high school and college years, our representative is available to 
consult with the student and parents on scholarships, part-time jobs, summer jobs, and 
all other related programs. Teachers are not assigned to represent the Educators Tuition 
Plan in the school where they teach, thereby eliminating any possibility of a conflict 
of interest. 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. W. E. Kerbox P.O. Box 2036 Me Wes 


Educators Tuition Plan Springfield, Ill. > ae 
crc rP2zmo 
wn? wy 

Gentlemen: Please send me the complete details of EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN’s program for financing higher education S3A> 
and how | may participate profitably in this program. age 3 
oo 

~~ atom 


o4 


i a : we 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 








